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We begin this week the publication of 
a short serial story by Adeline Trafton, 
which describes with a good deal of 
graphic power the change from a@ conven- 
tional to a vital basis of religious faith, 
and brings out some very interesting 
phases of practical work among working 


girls. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE argument for the Federal Elections bill, 

which has been so warmly discussed in Congress 
and in the press the past week, is, in brief, that 
there are sections in the South in which the negro 
is not permitted to vote, or in which his vote is not 
counted, and that as a consequence the North, and 
indeed the entire Nation, is cheated in Presidential 
elections ; that, therefore, it is the right and the 
duty of the Federal Government—a right conferred 
and a duty imposed by the Constitution—to super- 
vise the polls in Federal elections for the protection 
of the National interests. The bill provides for the 
appointment of election supervisors, two out of 
three of whom may be of one party, who, in conjunc- 
tion with the United States Courts (which are re- 
quired to sit on the demand of a certain number of 
voters of a city), have extraordinary powers of 
inspection, arrest, and prosecution, in election mat- 
ters. The argument against the bill is that it sets 
aside the traditional policy of the Nation, involves 
an expenditure of $10,000,000 to each election, and 
subjects the State to the centralized authority, which 
may easily become autocratic. We are glad to see 
that there is a section in the Republican party 
which looks with doubt, if not with positive dis- 
favor, upon this election bill, and we are not with- 
out hope that it may be defeated, if not in the 
House, where a vote is to be taken on Wednesday 
of this week, then in the Senate, to which discus- 
sion of the bill will be transferred. We repeat 
what we have heretofore said, that, in our judg- 
ment, the statesmen of the reconstruction period 
were wise in giving the ballot to the negro, with- 
drawing the troops, and leaving the Southern 
people, white and black, to adjust themselves in 
their new relations. On the whole, that adjust- 
ment has taken place with surprising rapidity. 
Bulldozing and fraud have steadily receded until 
now there are none except in comparatively lim- 
ited areas. The experience of the past justifies the 
belief that, with time and patience, these two great 
wrongs will disappear altogether. If, on the other 
hand, under a Federal election law, Federal officers 
take charge of the polls avowedly to protect the 
negro vote, the inevitable result will be an incite- 
ment of race antagonism, a delay in the progress 
toward political equality which is now going on, and, 
not impossibly, a substitution of political corruption 
proceeding from Washington as acenter, and diffused 
throughout the country, in lieu of the frauds and 
the violence which are now local, episodical, and 
steadily decreasing. We believe that on this issue 
a consistent carrying out of the policy of President 
Hayes is far wiser statesmanship, and will in the 
end be far better for the colored people themselves, 
than an attempted recurrence to the plan uf Federal 
interference with local self-government. 

* 
* 

If the Washington correspondents of the daily 
papers are to be trusted, the controversy between 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. McKinley, referred to in last 
week’s Christian Union, has grown into a hot battle, 
and is producing a decided rift, if not an absolute 


chasm, in the Administration. Rumors are even 
rife of Mr. Blaine’s anticipated resignation from 
the Cabinet. How much truth there is in these 
rumors we have no means of judging. But cer- 
tainly the Republican party has come to the part- 
ing of the waves on the tariff question. In this 
parting Mr. Blaine represents, if we understand his 
position, the traditional position of the Republican 
party in its protective policy, as represented by such 
men as Presidents Garfield and Arthur; that is, he 
favors a moderate protective system ; he recognizes 
the truth that no nation can live in independence 
of other nations; he believes that the cultivation 
and development of trade with other nations is a 
necessity to national life; he recognizes the self- 
evident truth that we cannot shut all foreign goods 
out of our own country, and export our own goods to 
other countries; and he is willing, therefore, to 
cautiously inaugurate a policy of reciprocity, simply 
being careful that we do not lose more of our own 
home market by the process than we gain of foreign 
market. The McKinley bill, on the contrary, will 
have the effect of building a wall of exclusion 
about America, and while, perhaps, its author and 
its defenders would not agree to the statement, 
nevertheless the bill in its general features is based 
on the assumption that, if we can exclude such foreign 
articles as climatic and other conditions allow us to 
produce ourselves, our own home market will be 
adequate, and we can ignore the rest of the world. 
We believe that Mr. Blaine in this issue interprets 
the meaning of the last election much better than 
Mr. McKinley ; that the election of Mr. Harrison, 
so far as it turned upon the question of protection, 
was not a decision in favor of a policy of Chinese 
exclusion of foreign goods, but a decision in favor 
of intrusting to the Republican party rather than 
to the Democratic such modification, amelioration, 
and improvement of our tariff laws as statesman- 
ship might require. If we do not greatly misread 
the signs of the times, the future will be far more 
likely to follow the policy indicated by Mr. Blaine 
than that contended for by Mr. McKinley. 
* 
* 

As the friend of the American citizen soldier, 
jealous of his honor, and unwilling that he should 
become a foot-ball between the parties, The Chris- 
tian Union has steadily opposed every attempt to 
change the basis of pension legislation. The old 
system, which aimed to protect the soldier disabled 
by reason of wounds or sickness received as a con- 
sequence of military service, was the only honor- 
able basis for pecuniary compensation. Every other 
basis in the long run will discredit the service of 
the man who has fought for his country, by attempt- 
ing to measure his service by a money standard. 
We believe the time will come when it will be seen 
that the pension legislation of the last few years, 
instead of being a benefit to the veterans, has been 
& positive injury to them. By concurrence of the 
Senate and the signature of the President, the De- 
pendent Pension bill has become a law. The fact 
that it adds from thirty-five to fifty millions of dol- 
lars a year to the immense pension obligation is the 
smallest part of the injury wrought by this kind 
of legislation. It was to be expected that Senator 
Ingalls, who has recently declared that the Deca- 
logue and the Beatitudes have nothing to do with 
polities, and that the purification of politics is an 
iridescent dream, would take this occasion to illus- 
trate the political cynicism which seems to be 
characteristic of all his public utterances. He de- 
elared himself in favor of removing all limitations 
in the matter of granting arrears, ‘‘ whether it cost 
one hundred millions or a thousand millions.” 
From this kind of cheap demagogism, which in- 
sults every defender of his country, it is a relief to 


turn to the manly and courageous utterances of 
Senator Hawley, himself a soldier of approved 
courage and character. Although supporting the 
bill, General Hawley protested against the senti 
ment now being exploited by so many politicians, 
and declared that the soldier owes something to 
the country, as well as the country to the soldier. 
There is nothing sadder in contemporaneous poli- 
ties than this cheapening of heroism and patriot- 
ism by an appeal, not to the nobler veterans, but to 
those weaker ones among them who are open to 
the appeals of selfish politicians devoid of any real 
respect for their services and eager only to secure 
their votes. We cannot honor our veterans too 
much; but we degrade them and their service 
alike when we attempt to pay them in coin for that 
which was above price. President Andrews, of 
Brown University, whose gallant service of three 
and a half years, attested by permanent disabilities, 
gives his words force and weight, said, in a recent 
address before the Army and Navy Club of Con- 
necticut, that there is a tendency to degrade the 
character of the noblest type of soldiers by identi- 
fying patriotism with pauperism. Pensions ought 
to be given to those who suffered, but soldiers ought 
not to ask National aid “ simply because we bravely 
did our duty by our native land in the days of its 
awful trial.” 


* * 
* 


We are glad to learn that there is a prospect 
that the International Copyright bill will be brought 
again before the House of Representatives for its 
action. If so, it will be at an early day, probably 
within the next two weeks. We advise those of 
our readers who believe in honesty and honor in 
the treatment of foreign authors to write at once, 
letting no delay intervene between their good reso- 
lution and its realization, to their representative in 
Congress, urging him to use all efforts in his power 
to secure the passage of this just and reasonable 
act. There is not even a specious argument against 
it. To say, as it has been said, that it is not dis- 
honest to obtain ideas in social conversation, from 
sermons, and from addresses without compensation, 
and therefore it is not dishonest to take the printed 
books of another nation without compensation to the 
author, is a singular mode of argument, which one 
regrets to see in the columns of a professedly relig- 
ious journal. Ideas given in sermons, addresses, 
and conversation are by that act dedicated to the 
public use. Ideas printed in an English book are 
not dedicated to the American public, but to the 
English public, which pays for them ; and for the 
American public to take them without compensa- 
tion is as dishonest as for an eavesdropper to catch 
from a place of concealment valuable information, 
given confidentially to another, and use it for his 
own advantage. It is true that literary property is 
in some important respects unlike other property, 
therefore needs other protection. But America 
stands, we believe, alone beside the other civilized 
nations in practically denying that there are any lit- 
erary rights of property in foreign authors that the 
people in our own nation are bound to respect. 


A decision involving at least one curious and 
novel point in copyright law has just been made by 
Judge Shipman, of the United States District Court. 
It is also a decision of great importance to the pub- 
lishing trade and the literary profession. The suit 
was brought by the original proprietors of the 
“Eneyclopadia Britannica” to have an American 
firm enjoined from continuing to publish a cheap, 
unauthorized edition of the work, on which, as 
our readers know, the publishers had expended 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars, and many 
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years of hard work and intellectual effort. The 
body of the work, of course, is not protected from 
American reprints, in the absence of international 
copyright. But many articles were embodied in 
it written by American authors, and on which 
valid American copyright had been obtained. 
It was the reprinting of these articles which has 
enabled suit to be brought against the American pub- 
lishers of this and other cheap editions. The de- 
fendant put in a demurrer and attempted to have 
the proceedings set aside in a court of equity on the 
extraordinary plea that the insertion of the Ameri- 
can copyright articles was “a trap,” and that the 
original publishers did not “come into court with 
clean hands.” This ingenious bit of sophistry 
was promptly overruled by Judge Shipman, who 
forcibly showed that the publishers of the “ Britan- 
nica” were acting wholly within the law, and that 
those who took advantage of the present deplorable 
state of the law to appropriate the brain work and 
literary product of others did so at their own risk. 
Public sentiment will indorse the moral side of this 
decision, while its legal soundness is beyond question. 
Whatever may be said of the legal and ethical bear- 
ings of the question, it is certainly asking too much 
to expect the public to sympathize with the re- 
printers of others’ books when, by accident or other- 
wise, they have transgressed the plain law on the 
subject. 

We call the attention of those of our readers who 
are interested in the welfare and rights of the 
Indian to two bills which have passed the Senate for 
the third time, and which are now before the House, 
and ought to be passed during the present session. 
They relate to the Mission Indians of Southern 
California, and to the Round Valley Reservation in 
the northern part of that State. There are 102,000 
acres in the Round Valley reservation, all of which 
except 5,000 is now in the possession of white men. 
Practically, these Indians cannot be settled upon 
their lands until the Round Valley bill has become 
a law. The Mission Indians are in difficulties of 
a like character, which cannot be removed until the 
remedy proposed by the Mission Indian bill is applied, 
Senator Dawes personally indorses the importance 
of these two bills, saying that “they have slept the 
sleep that knows no waking in the House hitherto ;” 
and the Indian Rights Association suggests that 
letters should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Indian Committee, the Hon. B. W. Perkins, urg- 


ing an immediate consideration of these measures. 


* * 
* 


The effort to purge our municipal politics, and to 
give us an honest and competent government in 
place of the inefficient and corrupt rule of the 
machine politicians, starts off with every promise of 
success. The meeting at the Windsor Hotel, on 
Tuesday evening of last week, was a notable gath- 
ering. Among the two hundred and more gentle- 
men who were present every profession and all 
parties in the city were represented. Republicans, 
Democrats, Independents, and Labor Reformers 
joined hands in a common endeavor. Resolutions 
were adopted declaring the object of the movement 
to be the election “of capable men who shall be 
free to administer their offices as public trusts,” and 
calling upon “all citizens, irrespective of their na- 
tional politics, to unite in this common civic duty,” 
to the end that the “ fair fame of our city may be 
cleared, its business interests be fostered, and the 
* physical, mental, and moral welfare of our whole 
people be cherished.” A committee of seventy-five, 
made up of Republicans, Democrats, and Independ- 
ents, was authorized to nominate a people’s ticket, 
which shall be voted for at the next election. Un- 
der the new ballot law such a movement as this will 
be relieved of many of the obstacles which have 
heretofore confronted all such endeavors to oust the 
political ring. For ourselves, we bid this movement 
godspeed, and we believe that there are enough 
intelligent and independent men in this city, disre- 
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garding political affiliations, to elect a body of city 
officers who shall represent the character, the intel- 
ligence, and the wealth of the metropolis. No city 
was ever more thoroughly or persistently misrepre- 
sented by its public officials than the city of New 
York. It is high time that ex-criminals, liquor 
dealers, “ heelers,” and ward loafers were driven 
out of places which ought to be held by gentlemen 
of honor and position. 


* * 
* 


Both branches of the Louisiana Legislature have 
passed the Lottery Amendment bill by a two-thirds 
vote. In the House one member urged that the 
Company be required to abolish its daily drawings, 
inasmuch as these were almost exclusively patron- 
ized by the people of Louisiana, and were the 
source of widespread impoverishment and demorali- 
zation. The defeat of this proposition was due to 
the power of the Lottery Company, and not to the 
unwillingness of the Legislature to repeat the 
famous verdict of the Missouri jury—* Not guilty, 
if the criminal leaves the State.” In the Senate 
one member insisted that the Company add $250,- 
000 a year to its bid. Inasmuch as his vote was 
necessary, the Company gave its consent. In this 
way the institution, which was admitted to be a 
disgrace to the State when it yielded $40,000 a 
year to the public revenues, is sanctioned as a 
public benefaction when it yields $1,250,000 a year. 


* 
* 


New Jersey has passed a bill the object of which 
is to prevent the employment of private police by 
corporations in the time of labor troubles. Its ob- 
ject is fairly indicated by its popular title, “ The 
Anti-Pinkerton Bill.” It forbids the sheriff of a 
county, the mayor of a city, or any other person 
authorized by law to appoint special deputy sheriffs, 
special constables, marshals, policemen, or other 
peace officers, to appoint as such any person who 
shall not be a citizen of the State, and no person 
shall act as a peace officer without having an ap- 
pointment in writing from a person authorized by 
law to appoint him. The law also makes it a 
misdemeanor, punishable with a year’s imprisonment 
in State prison and $500 fine, for any person to 
exercise, in any way, the functions of a peace officer 
without authority. We believe that this is wise 
legislation, based on a thoroughly sound prin- 
ciple. It is the duty of the State to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens. To allow prop- 
erty owners to employ private militia, and to arm 
them, on the ground that their property is threatened, 
is for the State to relinquish its duty as a keeper 
of the peace, and to remit the community to a con- 
dition of barbarism ; for the first and most funda- 
mental difference between a barbaric and a civilized 
State is that in the former each individual protects 
and avenges himself, while in the latter the duty of 
protection and of punishment is left in the hands 
of disinterested authorities. We commend the 
example of*the New Jersey Legislature as one 
worthy to be followed by all the States. 


* * 
* 


Bishop Henry C. Potter did not, in his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration, discuss the doctrine of the historic 
episcopate, but he did more to commend it than has 
been done by any of the ecclesiastical debates upon 
that subject. His oration (a part of which we 
transfer to our columns) was a magnificent illustra- 
tion of religion applied to public affairs. We do not 
recall any braver or more timely utterance, in press 
or on platform ; certainly none from one wearing 
the bishop's insignia. He will doubtless be the hon- 
orable recipient of a howl of execration from a con- 
siderable proportion of politicians and the press, and 
he is to be congratulated on having so honorably 
earned the blessing which Christ promises to his 
followers when men “shall revile them, and shall 
say all manner of evil against them, falsely, for 
Christ's sake.” If all bishops were endowed with 
the same clearness of vision, the same courage of 
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conviction, and the same force of utterance, and 
were enabled to impart their gift by their apostolic 
benediction, we should make haste to enter the 
Episcopal Church and crave the laying on of apos- 
tolic hands. 


* * 


* 

The success of Miss Fawcett, of Newnham Col- 
lege, in beating the record of the Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge, on which we commented last week, 
promises to be a notable event in the history of 
higher education for women. The position of 
Senior Wrangler is, all things considered, the 
greatest academic honor in England. There is 
nothing like it in this country; nothing which so 
entirely focuses attention, and confers upon the win- 
ner such national reputation. The Senior Wrangler 
is a distinguished person from the date of the an- 
nouncement of his success. Doors swing open to 
him as if by magic; everybody anticipates a brill- 
iant careerdor him, and is ready to give him oppor- 
tunities to secure it. The great honor which 
attaches to this academic prize has a substantial 
basis in the severity of the conditions of success. 
The competitors for the position leave behind them 
at the start all ordinary criteria of scholarship and 
attainment, and are subjected to tests which only 
those who are really masters of the science are able 
to meet. The fact that the department in which 
this success was won by Miss Faweett is a de- 
partment for which women have been generally 
supposed to possess few natural aptitudes adds 
greatly to the prestige of her achievement. She 
has distanced the best man at Cambridge in the 
field of pure mathematics, and demonstrated the 
ability of a woman to compete successfully with 
men in a department in which masculine supremacy 
has been currently believed to be established beyond 
possible disturbance. A young girl of twenty-two 
has quietly disposed of a long-cherished tradition— 
a feat which quite justifies the attention which the 
English people are now bestowing upon her. 


A Constitution for Brazil has been promulgated, 
based on the federal system, and following, in its 
general lines, our own Constitution. The Presi- 
dent, elected by the people, is to be responsible to 
the people, and instead of ministers holding their 
portfolios at the will of the legislative party, he is 
to have a cabinet of secretaries responsible to him. 
The President is to hold office for the term of six 
years. There is to be a House of Representatives, 
elected triennially, and a Senate, elected every 
nine years. The first election for President will be 
by Congress ; subsequent elections will be made by 
electors, selected by each political division in pro- 
portion to its representation in Congress. The 
President, after serving one term, is to be ineligible 
for the same office during the following ten years. 
The President of the Senate will also hold the office 
of Vice-President of the Republic, and in the event 
of death a succession has been established follow- 
ing the order recently established in this country. 
This Constitution will be submitted to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and after its adoption by that 
body there will be an election of Senators and Depu- 
ties ; the Senate to consist of sixty-three members, 
each State and Federal District having three Sena- 
tors, and the Chamber of Deputies of two hun- 
dred members, selected on a proportional represen- 
tation. When the new Congress shall be elected, 
the provisional government will resign into its hands 
the functions which it has exercised since the revolu- 
tion, and Congress will then proceed to elect a 
President. 


Our readers will find an account of the very hot 
struggle which has been going on in England over 
the licensing clause of the Local Taxation bill in 
our Temperance columns. The Government has 
been worsted in its endeavor to carry this measure, 
and has aroused the whole temperance sentiment of 
England to an almost unprecedented degree. Mr. 
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Gladstone, who formerly supported the scheme of 
compensation for licenses, has signified his change 
of opinion on that question. Last week the Gov- 
ernment secured a majority of but four on one of 
the readings of this clause, and the signs of the 
times are so unmistakable that the measure has 
been withdrawn. This is only one of several 
rebuffs which the Conservative Ministry have re- 
cently suffered at the hands of Parliament. Lord 
Salisbury has been successful in dealing with for- 
eign matters, but, so far, eminently unsuccessful in 
dealing with home matters. It has passed into a 
proverb in England that Conservative Ministries 
are strong-in foreign policy, and Liberal Ministries 
in home policy. In addition to the withdrawal of 
the licensing clause, the Government has practically 
abandoned the Land Purchase bill, a measure so 
complicated that very few people were able to 
understand it, and those who thought they under- 
stood it were either opposed to it or exceedingly 
lukewarm in its support. It was one of those half- 
way measures with which the English Conservatives 
are in the habit of attempting to postpone the 
settlement of questions which demand complete and 
adequate legislative action. Not only has the Land 
Purchase bill been practically abandoned, but Mr. 
Gladstone's proposal of a parliamentary inquiry has 
been adopted in its place. The substantial defeat 
of the Ministry on these two important measures 
greatly diminishes the prestige of Lord Salisbury 
in home politics. Mr. Goschen, who is a financier 
of great ability, but conspicuously lacking in sensi- 
tiveness to public sentiment, was the author of the 
licensing clause. His action, while it has secured 
for the Conservatives the support of the public- 
house interest, has alienated the entire temperance 
section of England. The Ministry has also suffered 
from lack of leadership in the House of Commons, 
where Mr. Smith, although possessing many admira- 
ble qualities, has discovered notable lack of force 
and leadership. It looks now very much as if the 
result of the present session of Parliament would be 
a decided gain in political capital for the Liberals. 
* 


On account of a quarrel over the discharge or 
retention of a single superintendent, traffic on the 
[llinois Central Railway was last week paralyzed 
from Monday till Friday. The grievance against 
the superintendent was that he was harsh in his 
treatment of the men, and especially that he had 
changed an old rule by which the time of departure 
of freight trains from the depot depended upon the 
time of arrival, and had arbitrarily given a contin- 
ual precedence to certain employees. The company 
in its published statement admitted that the super- 
intendent had “ not been at all times so courteous as 
he might and ought to have been,” but refused to 
discharge him, for the reason that in spite of this he 
‘had been an energetic and efficient officer.” For 
a couple of days it seemed likely that the employ- 
ees of other roads running into Chicago would order 
a general tie-up in order to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Illinois Central officials. This criminally 
reckless action was, however, averted, and the 
men, at the advice of the labor leaders, returned 
to work, accepting a few minor concessions on 
the part of the railway managers. The public 
inconvenience and injury which resulted from this 
apparently trivial dispute would be incomprehensi- 
ble were it not that there was felt to be a principle 
at stake. The company was standing for the abso- 
lute right of the governing powers to appoint all 
officers. The men were standing for the right of 
the governed to a voice in the matter. In a sense, 
it was a struggle between the principles of industrial 
autocracy and industrial democracy. 

* * 
* 

CONGRESSIONAL ProceEDINGs.—The House has 
(lefeated free coinage by a vote of 152 to 155. 
Twenty-three Western Republicans voted with the 
minority, and twenty-three Eastern Democrats with 
the majority. The debate was neither brilliant nor 
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courageous. Free coinage was attacked as a scheme 
to enable mine owners to get a dollar for eighty-two 
cents’ worth of silver, and not as a scheme to enable 
debtors to pay eighty-two cents’ worth of silver for 
a dollar. It seemed that most of the Congressmen 
were afraid to stop pretending to be on the side of 
the debtor, even when it was proposed to measure 
debts with a shortened yardstick. The Senate 
has passed and the President has signed the bill 
pensioning all ex-soldiers partially or wholly dis- 
abled for manual work, and the widows of all sol- 
diers. The friends of the bill estimate that it will 
add forty millions a year to the outlay for pensions, 
and add four hundred thousand names to the rolls. 
The Senate has passed the bill for the admis- 
sion of Wyoming as a State. A dispatch to the 
“Tribune” says: “The friends of free art at the 
Capitol have not lost hope that the Senate Finance 
Committee’s amendment to the House Tariff bill, 
by which the old rate of duty on paintings and stat- 
uary was restored, will not become engrafted per- 
manently on the pending measure. The House had 
taken a decided stand in favor of the removal of 
this duty, which is admitted on all hands to be 
solely a revenue one, and the action of the Senate 
Committee can in no way be construed as a return 
to protective principles.” 


LOUISIANA AND THE LOTTERY. 


La Louisiana Lottery is making a desperate 
struggle for its life. If it wins, it will prob- 
ably continue to be for the next quarter of a cent- 
ury, as it has been in the past, the blackest blot 
upon the fair name of the United States. If it 
fails, it must go out of business or move over the 
border into Mexico. The question of the continued 
existence of this infamous scheme for robbing the 
people is a serious one to the people in every part 
of the United States. Will Louisiana continue to 
be a disgrace to the Union? Will she alone en- 
courage and legalize one of the most ruinous and 
debasing species of vice which the ingenuity of 
humanity has ever produced? Will she ensnare, 
impoverish, and degrade, not only her own citizens, 
but those of her sister States? Will the legislators 
of Louisiana, whose sworn duty it is to regard the 
best interests of her citizens, sacrifice for greed of 
gain both their personal honor and the happiness 
and even comfort of those they represent? Or will 
Louisiana abolish this Jottery curse once and for- 
ever, and refuse longer to be the one State in the 
Union to legalize a crime which impoverishes and 
debases her inhabitants and prostitutes her honor ? 

The American people want this gigantic evil 
abolished. It is sapping the prosperity of the 
working masses the country over. Its agents are 
to be found in all the great cities and large towns. 
Month after month and year after year those who 
can least afford to do so give up a considerable 
portion of their hard-earned wages for worthless 
scraps of paper which they vainly hope will bring 
them fortune. In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and each of the other large cities of the country, 
the amount of money paid for Louisiana Lottery 
tickets ranges from $20,000 to $50,000 each month. 
This constant drain comes almost wholly from 
those who earn but little and who are too ignorant 
to realize how hopelessly they are throwing away 
their hard earnings. Thousands of workingmen 
forego the comforts of life, and many deprive their 
families even of the necessaries of life, in order 
that they may engage each month in this fruit- 
less chase after wealth. It is high time that the 
cause of this wretched state of affairs should be 
obliterated. 

We contribute what in us lies toward the cam- 
paign of honesty against legalized but not more 
reputable robbery, by the article in another column 
on the history and operations of the Louisiana 
Lottery. It is written by one who knows whereof 
he speaks. Louisiana papers please copy. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM ABROAD. 


a is a sense in which a college is a place 
of repose ; a little realm of quiet in the storm 
of the world. It is in large measure detached 
from the rush of active life, and while it feels with 
peculiar sensitiveness the intellectual influences of 
the time, it is for the most part out of the struggle 
which intellectual movements inevitably involve. 
The college is a place of preparation for the strife, 
and the noise of the strife is always audible even 
within its quiet quadrangles, but it is a faint, remote 
murmur, not a harsh and dominant clamor. At 
Heidelberg, at Oxford, at Princeton, at Williams, 
one never loses consciousness of the great world, 
but in the quietude of these beautiful retreats the 
uproar dies away into a murmur which lies in the 
ear of youth, not as a challenge, but as an appeal. 
This is as it ought to be; the college must remain 
apart, teaching principles while the busy world 
applies them, investigating while society utilizes, 
furnishing reposeful conditions of growth while 
active life taxes every energy. 

But there is a deeper sense in which the college 
is of all places the most open to perturbation and 
change. Since the day when the University of 
Bologna threw open her doors, now more than eight 
centuries ago, to this year of grace when Harvard 
is debating a radical change in the time of univer- 
sity residence, the college has been the scene of in- 
cessant debate and mutation. The times of absolute 
repose have been times of stagnation. Around 
every modification of educational methods, from the 
days of the prolonged and successful fight of the 
Humanists for the control of the colleges, there have 
been bitter struggles, and almost every great scholar 
from Erasmus to Jowett has had his relentless 
opponents. In every time of vigorous intellectual 
life the college atmosphere has been full of the 
electricity of change. If colleges ought to be places 
where men acquire knowledge without the intrusion 
of those questions which beset the soul as soon as 
thought begins, or educational effectiveness depends 
on educational immobility, then colleges have been 
conspicuous failures. They have been from time 
immemorial the hotbeds of intellectual revolt, the 
springs of spiritual movement. Oxford has often 
been a synonym for repose and stability in this 
changing world, and yet Oxford, as Matthew Arnold 
said, has been pre-eminently the university of move- 
ments. ‘There, sooner than anywhere else in Eng- 
land, the air has been portentous with change ; 
there, above all other places, men have given them- 
selves up to new influences and made themselves 
the advance guards of national movements. 

One needs small acquaintance with English 
periodical literature to become weary of the mo- 
notony of the criticism which Oxford has received 
of late years from those who value academic tradi- 
tion above academic efficiency. The colleges need 
more room, and a number of new buildings have 
gone up in various parts of the old town—therefore 
the ripe beauty of the old architecture has been 
sacrificed. The tendency of modern society has 
been steadily away from the monastic ideals, which 
date back to the days of scholasticism, and from 
certain fellowships the old condition of celibacy has 
been removed—therefore the charm of college life 
has departed, the commons rooms are less gay and 
vivacious, and, worst of all, small and unimpressive 
homes are springing up to house the married fel- 
lows! The ideal Oxford has always been a uni- 
versity in which every aspect of English life and 
every side of the English mind would be repre- 
sented, and of late years there has been an attempt 
to realize this national ideal. To the old lecture- 
ships have been added a great number of new 
courses, 80 that modern learning is fairly well tep- 
resented in all its great departments at Oxford— 
therefore the elegant scholarship which ran in the 
classical grooves and left the student ignorant of 
science, of the organization of the society in which 
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he lived, of the language he spoke, has departed, 
never to return! Worst of all, the hand of the 
vandal has been laid on the ancient Church! It 
was not enough that religious disabilities should be 
removed and the outcast Dissenter admitted as 
freely as the elect son of the Establishment ; this 
concession failed to satisfy the rapacity of the 
covetous Nonconformists ; they went so far as to 
demand colleges for themselves, and, worst of all, 
they have got what they wanted! The Congrega- 
tionalists have sat down at ease in Mansfield Col- 
lege, and the Unitarians are housed in Manchester 
New College. What can be hoped for Oxford 
when these irregular forms of religious life are not 
only tolerated, but recognized and permanently 
established ! 

The story is a familiar one, but the criticism of 
Oxford illustrates an attitude which some men are 
always ready to take, and which has sometimes an 
influence altogether out of proportion to its intelli- 
gence. The changes at Oxford have been inevita- 
ble; they mark the endeavor of an ancient and 
powerful institution to keep in vital touch with 
national life, and to broaden its own life with the 
expansion of knowledge. In these very changes 
are to be seen the abounding vitality of a venerable 
university and the sure promise of a great future. 

In the nature of things, colleges must change ; 
everything they teach changes either in substance 
or in expression ; science moves so rapidly that the 
text-books can hardly keep pace with it ; new ideas 
constantly invade the lecture-rooms, and new 
branches of learning demand a place. The college 
can no more remain stationary than the sea which 
the earth carries with it in its endless flight, or the 
human life swept onward by the very time with 
which it registers its movements. It is because the 
college is part of a living whole that it changes; 
not until it dies does it become stationary. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN BOSTON. 


fe Public School Question in Boston has cul- 
minated, or at least resulted, in the resignation 
of Judge Fallon, a prominent Roman Catholic 
member of the Board. His statement will be found 
on page 29 of this paper. The Boston “ Advertiser,” 
which has certainly not been a No Popery organ, 
thinks that he has made a mistake ; that he would 
have better remained in the Board and patiently 
striven there for a correction of whateVer injustice 
and unfairness exists in connection with the school 
administration. We are inclined to be of the same 
opinion; but we are also convinced that the No 
Popery crusade has been carried on with greater 
zeal than discretion, and that it is well that a sec- 
ond committee has been formed, composed chiefly, 
if not exclusively, of Protestants, to call a halt and 
to insist on a wholly non-sectarian administration of 
the public schools. 

The Roman Catholic Hierarchy in this country, 
following the orders and adhering to the policy of 
Rome, have undoubtedly determined to push for- 
ward a parochial school system, and propose build- 
ing, sooner or later, a parochial school by the side 
of every Roman Catholic Church. Their success 
in carrying out this design depends on Protestants. 
If we ignore their demand for consideration, if we 
make the schools Protestant schools, if we consider 
it a sufficient ground for the exclusion of a man 
from the School Boards and a teacher from the 
working force that he is a Roman Catholic, and 
insist on disregarding Roman Catholic opinions 
and offending Roman Catholic sentiment in our 
text-books, we must expect to drive the children of 
Roman Catholic parents out of the public school 
into the parochial school. They will not send their 
children into schools where their faith is misre- 
ported, and where they are forbidden representa- 
tion in the teaching and the government. If, on 
the contrary, we make and keep the schools public 
schools, if we make them so broad that no one is 
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excluded by any moderate religious prejudices, 
and so thorough that no private schools can com- 
pete with them, we may count on the parental 
instinct to support them in spite of the opposition 
of a hierarchy which objects, not to specific teach- 
ing, but to any teaching not under its own control. 
The No Popery agitators are the unconscious allies 
of the Papacy in its campaign against the public 
school system. The true defenders of that system 
are those who are resolved to maintain it with a 
curriculum which can secure the approbation of 
broad-minde d men of all religious faiths. 


BEGGING THE QUESTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Speaking of your editorial of June 5 in which you say, 
‘** We advise the citizens of New York State to vote against 
constitutional prohibition, and to use their political influence 
in all legitimate ways for the defeat of the amendment,’’ as 
to the policy of it from the standpoint of the ‘wise in his own 
eyes,’’ you may be right —I don’t know. I have heard ‘‘well- 
informed ’’ people say that prohibition of the liquor traffic 
could be enforced in New York as well as prohibition of 
adultery and bawdry is enforced there, but I don’t know. 
But is there not a question of conscience? Which side of 
that issue is God on? Cana Christian man vote contrary to 
God's will, and yet remain true to him? Must the will of 
God wait on wicked sentiment? Is it not base to hold 
one opinion and vote another? What becomes of the new 
theology *‘ Christ in Man *’ when the man denies the Christ 
in him? I venture to suggest that a vote, like any other 
act, is to be judged hy its intention or its veracity, and, if it 
belie the voter of it, it is a lie, or he is. What does Luke 
viii., 21, mean: *‘ My brethren are these who hear the word of 
God and doit’’? Do not you think the vote is between God 
and the voter, without any reference to consequences ? Will 
not God *‘ see a man through ’’—doing his will ? I write as 
a very young Christian for help—not controversy. 

Yours very respectfully, Jno. G. WooLLey. 

LAKE Ciry, Minn., June 20, 1890. 


WE publish this letter in full because it affords 

a striking illustration of a very common error 
into which a certain class of modern reformers 
constantly fall. Our correspondent assumes that 
God is in favor of the constiutional prohibitory 
amendment, and then asks us whether we ought 
not to vote with God, regardless of consequences. 
How does he know that God isin favor of the con- 
stitutional amendment? Has some angel brought 
him a word to that effect, and demonstrated his au- 
thority, as he did by the dew on the fleece to Gid- 
eon? Has some prophet brought him the message 
with a“ thus saith the Lord,” verifying his authority 
by prophesying things to come, which have been 
fulfilled, or by miracles, in attestation of his author- 
ity? No one questions that he should vote accord- 
ing to the will of God; not, indeed, regardless of 
consequences, but in the faith that the best conse- 
quences always follow doing God’s will. But there 
are many cases in which the best way of ascertain- 
ing what is God’s will is by a consideration of 
probable consequences of proposed action. 

We may assume that it is God’s will that we should 
eat to live, not live to eat; but what we shall eat 
must depend upon the probable result of the eating. 
One man can do his work best on a breakfast of 
oatmeal and milk; another on a breakfast of beef- 
steak and coffee. The result indicates that it is the 
will of God that one man should eat oatmeal and 
the other beefsteak. We may assume that it is the 
will of God that we should not put temptation in 
the way of our neighbor, or leave it there, if by any 
honorable and just means we can remove it. We 
are opposed to the prohibitory amendment in this 
State because we believe that the amendment, if 
adopted, will multiply temptations in our neighbor’s 
way, not remove themfrom him. The opinion that 
the shortest, quickest, and best way to get rid of the 
saloon is by throwing the responsibility for the 
saloon in each local community upon that commu- 
nity is not a wicked opinion, nor is it wicked to vote 
in accordance with that opinion, nor does it deny 
the Christ in man, nor is it a failure to do the 
Word of God. The alternative presented to the 
voter in this State is between local option and con- 
stitutional prohibition. They are mutually exclu- 
sive, one of the other. We advise every votér to 
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vote for that method which he thinks will be most 
effectual to close the saloon. 

At all events, we beg to assure our correspondent 
that the question to which he must address him- 
self is, not whether we shall do the will of God, but 
in what way that will of God can be most promptly 
and efficaciously done. 


DON’T HURRY. 


HE famous answer to the man who said he had 
too little time to do a certain thing, that he 
had all the time there was, has apparently never 
been laid to heart by many active and energetic 
people. These restless and rushing persons seem 
to be under the impression that they have only a 
small bit of time, and that all they are to do in life 
must be done at once if it is to be done atall. In- 
stead of drawing on time as if it were a large de- 
posit, subject to constant demands as needed, these 
people attempt to draw out the whole amount at 
once. They impress one as having no reserve of 
leisure or opportunity. They are under the harrow 
of the present moment, and they are driven when 
they ought to guide and control. There is time 
enough in life for all rational people to do what 
they ought to do; time enough, without impatience 
or restlessness, or the hurry which destroys the 
sense of repose and saps the reserve force. To 
take life breathlessly is to miss the deepest and 
richest part of it! To be always on the run is to 
lose all those sweet delights and resources which 
come through an open mind and quiet observation. 
The hurried man or woman never has time for any- 
thing; not even for the thing in hand. For the 
work done in a hurry, and done to the exclusion of 
many other things, always bears the mark of in- 
completeness and haste ; it is never a completed and 
finished product. To do is one of the great human 
obligations, but it is secondary to the obligation to 
grow. By all means do your work with your whole 
heart and with all your strength; but do it with 
quietness of spirit, that you may not only accom- 
plish the thing in hand, but make it expressive of 
your own nature and receive back from it that 
strength and added power which constitute the rich 
reaction of activity. 


A REPLY. 


Bee: response to the criticism furnished by 
my brother, and printed on another page, I 
am writing under his roof, where I am his guest. 
The fact is here set down to make it clear to 
every reader that, in our case at least, theolog- 
ical differences, however wide, conflicting relig- 
ious opinions, however earnestly held, prove no bar 
to, no break in, mutual sympathy and affection. 
A deeper bond than any community of opinion 
unites us—a community of purpose to learn the 
truth and to teach it. Assuming that the readers 
of The Christian Union have forgotten the article 
which he criticises, I make no attempt to defend it 
from the criticism. Instead, I restate here, in a 
different form, my faith concerning the teaching of 
the Bible and of Christian consciousness concerning 
what is known as the doctrine of the atonement. 

It is right, however, to say at the outset that my 
brother has in some respects, and in one quite fun- 
damental respect, misconceived wy meaning. He 
apparently supposes that I mean to erase from the 
Bible its teaching that we are saved by the blood 
of Christ, and from the consciousness of the Chris 
tian Church its faith in that teaching. It is due to 
him to say that a critic in the “ Congregationalist © 
has similarly misconceived me; it is due to myself 
to say that, on re-reading the original article, | 
cannot conceive how that misconception could have 
arisen. What I said there I repeat here: “ This 
figure of blood is woven into the fabric of the New 
Testament teaching, and is really more pronounce! 
and prominent in the New Testament than in the 
Old. Moreover, Christ himself has laid specie! 
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prominence upon it; for he has wrought it into an 
object lesson to remain with the Church through 
all coming time.” This statement was accompanied 
by a reference to most, if not all, of the Seripture 
passages which he has cited in his criticism. To 
take from the Old Testament the doctrine that 
the world is saved by sacrifice, and from the New 
Testament the doctrine that it is saved by the 
passion and death of Christ, would be to take its 
central teaching out, and leave the book mere 
disjecta membra of fragmentary though still noble 
and inspiring teachings. The trath which above 
all others the Hebrew race has contributed to the 
world is this: that the race is redeemed by the 
suffering of the innocent for the guilty. The 
elimination of this teaching—this, which I tried 
to say before, I repeat here with emphasis—would 
also rob the Church of its divinest and most sacred 
experience—the experience of peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Cowper’s verse, 
‘** There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains,”’ 

is confused and self-contradictory as a metaphor; 
but there is probably no other stanza in the Eng- 
lish language which has carried with it such relief 
to remorse-burdened hearts, such peace to riven 
and self-contending hearts. No philosophy which 
leaves out the doctrine of a suffering Messiah can 
be called an interpretation of the Bible; it is ex- 
cision, not exegesis. No philosophy which leaves 
this doctrine out of theology can satisfy the needs 
of the human soul. He who is of so equable a 
temperament that he knows no conflicts, and he 
whose ideals are so low that his life never falls 
below them, may without this Gospel still have a 
kind of peace; but he who knows the experience of 
“ fightings without and fears within” will know rest 
only in the faith that another and innocent One 
has suffered in his stead, the just for the unjust. 
That this is my faith I thought had been made 
plain in the previous article; I hope that it is made 
clear beyond all questioning now. 

The question is not, Are we saved by sacrifice ? 
bat, From what are we saved? and, How? Letus 
luok at these questions separately. 

I. The Old Testament lays stress on sacrifice, 
the New Testament on the sacrifice of Christ; but 
neither represents sacrifice asa substitute for pen- 
alty, nor as a means of purchasing remissioa of pen- 
alty, nor as a method of satisfying justice, nor as a 
way of appeasing wrath. These uses of sacrifice 
appear in Greek literature, but not in Hebrew lit- 
erature. One great object of the Hebrew writers— 
law-givers, poets, prophets, teachers—from Moses to 
Paul, was to contravene and correct this pagan 
conception of salvation ; to teach that it is from sin, 
not from suffering, we need to be saved; nay! 
from sin by suffering. In the Old Testament 
it is always with purification, not with pardon, that 
sacrifices are connected. The house, the temple, 
the sacred utensils, the priest, the unclean man 
or woman, the guilty nation, are cleansed, puri- 
fied, sanctified, consecrated, set apart to divine 
uses or a divine life, by sacrifice. In the New Testa- 
ment it is always with purification, not with par- 
don, that the sacrifice of Christ is connected. The 
key to its interpretation is the text, “ The blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” It 
is purification, not pardon, the remission of sin, not 
the remission of penalty, which is promised. Par- 
don may indeed follow forgiveness, the remission of 
penalty may result from the remission of sin; but 
pardon is the corollary, the incident, the secondary 
result, not the end, the aim, the principal purpose ; 
this is personal purification. The Lamb of God 
taketh away the sin of the world. Jesus is so 
named because he saves his people from their sins. 
In his blood we have redemption, even the remission 
of sins. He bids his disciples drink of the cup 
because it is the cup of his blood which is shed for 
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many for the remission of their sins. I cannot find 
in classical Greek the phrase “remission of sins,” 
nor in New Testament Greek the phrase “ remission 
of punishment.” The pagan was willing to be a 
sinner if he could escape being a sufferer; the 
Christian is bid to welcome suffering if thereby he 
can secure deliverance from sin. 

II. If this be true, then the question which the 
student of the Bible and of life has to ask himself 
is, How can the suffering of the innocent One avail, 
not to purchase a pardon for the guilty, but to pu- 
rify and perfect him ? how can it serve todeliver him, 
not from the penalty of sin, but from its burden 
and its bondage ? On that question I tried to throw 
some light in the article on the Blood of Christ, by 
showing that, in the ordinary language of all liter- 
atures, blood stands first for character, next for 
transmitted character, and thirdly for character 
transmitted through the portal of suffering. The 
New Testament does not seem to me to afford 
ground for the opinion that Christ died either to 
induce God to pardon, or to enable him to pardon 
—that is, either to appease his wrath or to satisfy 
his law. The divine justice is not represented in 
the Bible as an impediment to forgiveness; on the 
contrary, it is said that He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. His justice is a justifying justice ; 
his righteousness rightens the unrighteous ; his law 
is the instrument of his mercy, as in our modern 
prison systems all discipline is framed for the 
reformation of the wrong-doer. Christ’s death is 
our life. 

I am sure that we can all at least dimly see that 
there is no way in which a higher nature can lift up 
a lower one, or a nobler nature ennoble a degraded 
one, without suffering. Unsuffering love never is 
and never can be redemptive. An unsuffering 
patriot cannot save a nation; nor an unsuffering 
pastor a congregation ; nor an unsuffering mother a 
child ; nor—this is the lesson of the Hebrew Seript- 
ures—an unsuffering God a sinful race. It costs 
God something to forgive—not to pardon, that is to 
remit penalty, but to forgive, that is to cleanse from 
sin. That seems to me to be the lesson dimly 
hinted at in the sacrificial system of the Old Testa- 
ment, and more clearly revealed in the Cross of 
Christ. The Lamb of God is slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. Christ manifests the eternal 
nature of God by his Passion as by his teaching ; 
and it is suffering love far more than revealing 
truth which saves the world from sin. He enters 
into our death that we may enter into his life; 
shares our shame that we may share his glory; is 
made sin for us that we may be made righteous- 
ness in him. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son is Christ’s 
epitome of the Gospel. That parable interprets 
what I am trying here to interpret—the true 
law of the divine Passion. Why were the father 
and the prodigal at one, while the elder brother and 
the prodigal were not? Because the father had 
compassion and the elder brother had none. The 
father suffered with his son, felt his rags and 
wretchedness and remorse and shame and sin as 
though they were his own; and so entered into his 
son’s heart and life, and, entering in, reclaimed and 
restored and cleansed. The elder brother knew no 
such sharing in his brother’s sin and shame, and so 
could not enter into his experience, nor have any 
part in the work of redeeming love. In the Passion 
of Jesus Christ is revealed the eternal compassion of 
the Father, his participation in his children’s sense 
of sin and shame, his burden in their burdens, his 
sharing of their life, the protest of his own infinite- 
ly pure nature against an impurity which, through 

love, has entered into his very soul, and has been 
made, as it were, his very own. Repentance is our 
sorrow for sin; sacrifice is God’s sorrow for sin. 
When these two meet and mingle in one stream, 
God and the soul are at one; at-one-ment is made, 
the two are reconciled by the community of suffer- 
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ing, and the work of reclamation, reformation, re- 
demption, is begun. 

I have not undertaken to auswer my brother's 
questions in detail. The Christian Union puts before 
the reader these two views of Salvation by Sacrifice, 
and leaves him to compare them with each other 
and with the Scripture. LyMaAN ABBOTT. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator last week, attending one of our great 
universities, received a striking object lesson of the 
growth of college culture in this country during the 
last three-quarters of acentury. He fell into a conver- 
sation with an earnest-minded young Freshman who 
had been studying the optional courses afforded by 
Harvard. “If I were to undertake,” said this young 
man, “to get all that I really want—indeed, all that 
it seems to me | really need—from the bill of fare which 
this university sets out before me, I should have to 
spend twenty-one years within its walls.” The cata- 
logue is not accessible to the Spectator at this writing, 
and he is not able, therefore, to state how many pro- 
fessors and instructors there are in Harvard University, 
but he has a general recollection that the list of their 
names occupies several pages in the college catalogue ; 
and the President of Harvard University announced at 
the alumni dinner that the gifts to the University have 
reached, during the year, about half a million. In con- 
trast to this was the catalogue of Bowdoin College in 
1825, which furnished, in its complete list of the Faculty, 
the names of the President, one professor, and three 
tutors; and yet it may be doubted whether Harvard or 
Yale or Princeton send forth any nobler, better, or 
more efficient men than some who were graduated from 
Bowdoin College three-quarters of a century ago. 
The difference of result lies not so much in the indi- 
vidual character as in the breadth of culture afforded, 
and the variety of scholarship, which under the new 
system is made to pervade all avocations, but which 
under the old was confined to the three learned pro- 
fessions, and to a relatively narrow professionalism 
even in those. 


* * 
* 

There are summer schools and summer schools. 
Why not a summer school for humorists? I do not 
mean the genuine furnishers of real amusement—the 
humorists who are always “genial”—but the great 
company of writers, chiefly for the daily papers, who 
make a business of filling a certain amount of space 
with an uncertain amount of humorous material. Let 
the month of August be the time, and some remote, 
melancholy, and “slow” region be the place, for this 
school of the usually good-natured scofiites. This 
gathering of contributors would give a vacation to the 
readers—one they have fairly earned—and afford the 
writers a chance for instruction and reflection. A series 
of lectures, of which copious notes must be taken, would 
constitute the chief means of instruction. A blackboard 
exercise would be a useful accompaniment. To this 
end it would be well to secure some humorist who can 
use a piece of chalk with each hand, and thus give to 
the class twosample jokes simultaneously. For example, 
the mother-in-law and the size of the feet of women in 
a given city are favorite themes for the “ funny men.” 
The lecturer (an assistant, also funny, timing the per- 
formance) gives an object lesson on these two themes. 
This joint production of jokes will afford a clear per- 
spective and aid estimates of the relative value of the 
two subjects of witticism. It would add much to the 
value of this chalk exercise were the lecturer able to 
write a third and intermediate joke, holding a piece of 
chalk between his teeth, just as pianists have found 
the nose a possible ally in striking the keys. The in- 
terchange of experiences, as at teachers’ conventions, 
would likewise be of much service. There are ma- 
chine humorists, no doubt, who keep diaries, and these 
systematic workers could suggest that one source of 
their power lies in a regular recurrence, year by year, 
of witticisms. There is a reminder of the flight of 
time and a chance to moralize in finding, for instance, 
that on May 3 of the previous year the jest was 
printed about the man who returned a borrowed um- 
brella or did a like eccentric thing. Again, on the 
anniversary, the same theme is treated with a slight 
variation, as in making the man bald who returns the 
sheltering contrivance, while last year he was young 
and wore a linen duster. A list of books for home 
reading would be given, as a matter of course, and an 
arrangement made for correspondence and a transfer 
of joke stock, as it were. For this exchange of com- 
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modities a tariff of rates would be convenient. ‘Thus a 
Maine man’s four jokes about prohibition would be 
worth seven jokes of a New York man’s whose sub- 
ject was the circulation affidavit. I look for an early 
and generous response to my suggestion that American 
humor, as represented by newspaper paragraphs, may 
be put on a firm basis, and an opportunity afforded 
readers in a given locality to enjoy the best work of 
the minor paragraphers the country over. If any 
timid souls fear that this project might end in a joke 
“trust,” let them dismiss their apprehensions, for that 
event would at once remove “ trusts ” from the list of 
subjects for jokes, and, as we all know, the list is now 
short as a winter twilight, as it were, or, better yet, as 
brief as a catalogue of Congressmen who never aspired 


to be President of “this great country, sir.” 


* * 
* 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

You would confer a benefit on a small number of 
the suffering section of your fellow-men if you would 
advise your numerous readers that, if they write for 
business purposes, or for information, to a stranger, 
they should at least inclose a postage stamp for a 
reply. I am instigated to write this letter to you 
by my knowledge of an incident in the experience 
of a friend of mine whose correspondence is very 
large, because he is addressed by writers from all over 
the country who desire to get the benefit of his 
counsel or his knowledge, some of whom seem to think 
he has nothing else to do than to write letters, and many 
of whom never seem to think that they should at least 
not ask him to pay for the cost of the correspondence. 
The other day he received a letter from a post-office in 
a neighboring State, informing him that there was a 
letter in that office addressed to him, which was held for 
want of postage. He sent, of course, the necessary two- 
cent stamp, and in due time received the letter. Be- 
hold, it was an application from a good person who was 
busy about the Lord’s business, asking him if he would 
not give a lecture for nothing for the benefit of the 
society with which this good person was connected; and 
this correspondent not only had not put a postage stamp 
in her letter to pay for reply, but she had not even put 
a postage stamp on her letter to pay for sending it, 
so that my friend was required to pay the postage both 
on the request to give a gratuitous lecture and on his 
courteous declination. Yours respectfully, 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


— 


LURAY CAVE. 


By J. W. CHICKERING. 


a larger proportion of the readers 
of The Christian Union have been to Europe 
than have visited Luray Cave, even of those who have 
had the good taste and good fortune to make them- 
selves somewhat familiar with our Nation’s capital. 
And yet within five hours of Washington is situ- 
ated this “ wonder of the world,” more suggestive of 
the marvels of the “ Arabian Nights” tales than 
of anything pertaining to this age and country. 

A charmingsride of forty miles through pictur- 
esque Maryland brings us to Point of Rocks, where 
the united waters of the Potomac and the Shenan- 
doah have forced their way through the mountain 
barrier of the Blue Ridge. At Harper’s Ferry we 
have a look at John Brown’s Fort(soon to be re- 
moved and made a show of by money-loving van- 
dals), and if we have studied well our time-tables 
and made our plans harmonize therewith, we may 
have time for a stroll through the streets of that 
queer, quaint, old-worldly hamlet, and a climb up 
its rocky stairs, by its two old churches, to Jeffer- 
son’s Rock, and may look out upon that marvelous 
meeting of the waters which Jefferson declared it 
to be worth a journey across the Atlantic to look 
upon. Then we keep on for eighty miles up the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley, mountain-walled on 
either side by the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, 
with its waving grain fields and its “ meadows and 
orchards fruited deep,” till we reach the quiet vil- 
lage of Luray, and are welcomed to its picturesque 
and comfortable inn. 

After needful rest and refreshment, we prepare 
for the cave, bearing in mind that the average tem- 
perature is 58° the year round, nearly the same in 
summer's heat and winter’s cold. Our guide opens 
a door in the mountain side, and we begin our 
descent with mingled feelings of curiosity, expecta- 
tion, and apprehension. ; 

A stone staircase cut through the solid limestone 
conducts us downward perhaps fifty feet, and we 
stand in a magnificent entrance chamber forty feet 
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high, no longer, as in the olden time, feebly illumi- 
nated by our tallow candles, but, like most of the 
cave, lighted by electricity. Huge stalactites hang 
from the vaulted roof, and massive stalagmitic col- 
umns rise on every side, one named Washington’s 
Pillar, twenty-five feet in height and ninety in cir- 
cumference. Avenues lead in various directions ; 
arches, labyrinths, halls, and caverns in bewilder- 
ing complexity stretch away for miles, and we 
wander for hours, and, without a guide, might wan- 
der with little hope of ever finding our way out, 
through marble halls and vaulted passages and 
ghostly chambers, till the tales of our childhood be- 
come to us a reality. 

For the most part the way is easy; staircases 
render the ascents and descents safe and comforta- 
ble, and plank walks along the spacious avenues 
enable us to travel almost dryshod. 

In the Elfin Ramble, however, it seems as if the 
roof were in the act of falling in. Over our heads 
we see a vast expanse of blue limestone, without 
support from column or pillar, overhanging an area 
six hundred feet square, and only two or three feet 
above the chalky floor. Through this floor trenches 
are cut, so that by the exercise of a little humility 
we traverse the space with little discomfort, and 
find ourselves on the brink of Pluto’s Chasm, five 
hundred feet long, seventy-five feet deep, and forty 
wide. 

Yet another yawning abyss is known as the Val- 
ley of Death, because in its depths lies a skeleton, 
mostly imbedded in calcareous deposit—the only 
human remains yet discovered—possibly a pre- 
historic man. But, for the most part, beauty and 
grandeur unite to charm and overwhelm. To sup- 
ply names for the various chambers and chasms and 
pillars and statues, all the mythologies have been 
drawnupon. The crowning glory of the cave is the 
Giant’s Chamber, nearly circular, about a hundred 
feet in diameter and seventy-five feet in height, 
with a symmetrical arched roof, from which depend 
huge stalactites forty feet long and several feet in 
diameter, while columns like giant statues are scat- 
tered here and there. 

The variety of stalactites is very great. Some 
are snowy white, others of a creamy hue, and still 
others iron-stained. Some are slender as _pipe- 
stems, some weigh many tons. In one chamber 
they assume the form of myriads of fish hanging 
side by side, like so many herring on a stick, as 
if petrifactions from some antediluvian fish-stall. 
Again they hang in graceful folds as delicate 
shawls and draperies, translucent, and pure white 
or variously veined, and as we stand before the 
lofty Saracen’s Tent, with its heavy curtains appar- 
ently just drawn aside, and giant sentinels grouped 
around, it would hardly be a surprise to see Saladin 
step forth, equipped for battle. 

We hear music, and recognize “Greenville,” 
“ Dixie,” and “ Yankee Doodle,” as evoked from 
the organ, with its artistic cornice and its fifty-six 
pipes of varying length and pitch, so resonant as 
to respond with bell-like notes when rightly struck. 

In the Bridal Chamber and the Naiad’s Bath are 
all the paraphernalia of the toilet cast in alabaster 
of dazzling whiteness, while cascades innumerable 
and springs of inviting clearness are a constant 
puzzle, as you find the apparently foaming torrent 
to be of crystalline hardness. 


LOUISIANA AND THE LOTTERY. 


By JoHn CAMERON SIMONDsS. 


N New Orleans, gambling has been so long con- 
tinued and so universal that generations have 
grown up familiar with it. For many years public 
opinion there has either openly favored its continu- 
ance or tolerated it as a necessary evil. During 
the hard times which immediately followed the war, 
many advocated a return to the old license system, 
so that the State might share in the profits incident 
to gaming. Those who were thus solicitous, sus- 
piciously solicitous it would appear, for the interests 
of the Commonwealth, complained that the Havana 
Lottery took more money from the people each 
month than the gamblers did, and took it out 
of the State beyond all possibility of benefit to 
the inhabitants. New Orleans, it was said, was as 
good a market for the sale of these tickets as was 
Havana itself. Gradually a strong sentiment de- 
veloped in favor of a license (to sell lottery tickets), 
or, in other words, of fighting fire with fire, of 
counteracting vice by vice. The Louisiana Legis- 
lature finally determined to enter the field in com- 
petition with the Governor-General of Cuba, and to 
secure at least its fair share of the business. First 
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it passed a law requiring lottery ticket brokers and 
peddlers to take out a license and to turn over 


to the State five per cent. of their receipts. This’ 


was in 1866. Soon, however, it became apparent 
that dealers were selling their tickets surreptitiously 
and defrauding the State of its expected revenue to 
a very large extent. The effort to remedy’ this 
state of affairs resulted in the starting of the 
Louisiana State Lottery. 

Lottery playing and its attendant evil, policy 
playing, are unquestionably the most seductive and 
ruinous forms of gambling. Lottery playing has 
prevailed in New Orleans to greater or less extent 
for many years. Innumerable lotteries existed in 
the old days, and, in fact, scarcely any method has 
been more common or popular in Louisiana than 
the lottery for raising the money desired for 
the erection of institutions or carrying out improve- 
ments. ‘Time and aPain churches have been built 
by these means. Christ Church, the largest and 
most fashionable Protestant church in New Orleans, 
is a notable example. How the enlightened Chris- 
tian sentiment of to-day revolts at the thought of 
the Church of Christ going hand in hand with one 
of the most debasing vices of the world! 

These old-time lotteries, however, were pygmies 
compared with the present Louisiana Lottery. They 
were chiefly local and temporary. When the Ha- 
vana Lottery was established, it soon recruited a 
large number of regular monthly patrons in New 
Orleans, and it is said that it took not less than 
$2,000,000 a year from that city. The Kentucky 


State Lottery also had some patronage for a time. . 


These facts are mentioned to show that the people 
of New Orleans, and to some extent the people of 
the entire State, have been brought up—educated, as 
it were—in a sentiment familiar with and favoring 
this species of vice. ‘The passion to have a chance 
in the lottery was one of the first they knew, and 
has become one of the strongest and most general. 
This explains partially why the Louisiana Lottery 
has been so prosperous and is so all-powerful in the 
city and State. The people do not want to be de- 
prived of indulging their mania for lottery specula- 
tion. The chief explanation of the power of this 
monster, however, is unquestionably to be found in 
the fact that its managers spend immense amounts 
in buying the favor of officials, members of the 
Legislature, and, in short, all whose influence is of 
service to it. 

The Louisiana State Lottery began its career in 
1868. The Legislature, in passing the act creating 
it, exacted a bonus of $40,000 a year—a mere 
bagatelle compared with the enormous profits of 
the concern—and gave it a monopoly of the lottery 
business by prohibiting within the State the sale of 
tickets of the Havana or any other foreign lottery. 
This prohibition was never enforced, and there was 
little need of it. The home concern proved far 
more seductive than the others. All the same, the 
prohibitive act shows a State in the light of pro- 
tecting sin within its own borders, and reserving to 
itself the exclusive right to demoralize its own citi- 
zens. Like a huge octopus, this lottery has waxed 
fat at the expense of the material prosperity of the 
people. The tentacles of this gigantic devil-fish 
have sucked the blood of industry and thrift. The 
petty tax of $40,000 which the Lottery pays 
annually for the privilege of making millions is 
devoted by the State, half toward the support of 
the Charity Hospital—the largest free hospital in 
America—and half to the public school fund. O 
Charity, what infamies are committed in thy name ! 

The act granting the Lottery a franchise was 
subtly worded, and doubtless, by its plausible phrases, 
many were deceived into the belief that the new 
scheme was to be a benefit instead of a curse to the 
State. The act is entitled ‘‘ An act to increase the 
revenues of the State and to authorize the incorpora- 
tion of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, and 
to repeal certain acts now in force.” The act gave 
to certain persons named authority to organize a 
corporation “to protect the State against the great 
losses heretofore incurred in sending large amounts 
of money to foreign countries for the purchase of 
lottery tickets, to establish a solvent home institu- 
tion, and to insure perfect fairness aud justice in 
the distribution of prizes.” The idea of “ protect- 
ing the State” in a monopoly of vice will strike the 
reader as horribly grotesque! The capital stock 
was fixed at $1,000,000, in shares of $100 each. 
The constitution adopted in 1879 or 1880 recog- 
nized the Lottery charter as a contract with the 
State, and that view of it has been held by the 
United States Supreme Court. A man named 
Morris owns a large majority of the Lottery stock, 
and has grown to be a multi-millionaire. 


> 
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The Louisiana Lottery, from the start, has been 


managed with consummate skill as a business enter- 
prise. Its agents are required to obey the very 


letter of all regulations. It has never postponed a. 


drawing or scaled down a prize. In short, it has 
adopted every possible means to win the confidence 
and patronage of the people. It has succeeded in a 
remarkable degree, to the great misfortune of the 

ublic. Realizing that many disappointed ticket- 
holders would naturally charge unfairness in the 
drawings, the company hit upon a very effective 
method of disarming such criticism. It en 
General G. T. Beauregard and General Jubal A. 
Early to superintend every monthly drawing and 
attest its fairness. This was a sharp move, and the 
salaries of the gentlemen, said to be $25,000 per 
annum each, could scarcely have been more pro- 
ductively spent. 

The Lottery, through its advertisements, circulars, 
ete., presents a seductive front to the gullible public. 
Early in its career the daily drawings constituted 
its chief feature. But of late years the monthly 
drawings have attracted by far the greater share of 
attention. At these monthly drawings the number of 
tickets has always remained the same, but the prizes 
and the prices of tickets have been doubled from 
time to time. In other words, the Lottery company 
is making larger and larger drafts upon the hard- 
earned money of the people, has become more and 
more profitable to its owners, and has grown more 
and more powerful in the politics of the State. 
Now it is seriously feared the people of Louisiana 
are powerless to break from the grasp of the 
monster. 

The schedule of drawings now includes two grand 
semi-annual extraordinary drawings, in June and 
December, respectively; ten monthly ordinary 
drawings, and three hundred and thirteen daily 
drawings in the year. In the ordinary monthly 
drawings the capital prize is $300,000. There 
are also single prizes of $100,000, $50,000, and 
$25,000; eight hundred and twenty-seven other 
prizes ranging from $10,000 down to $200; and 
about twenty-three hundred approximation prizes 
ranging between and $500. The whole num- 
ber of prizes is giyen at 3,154, aggregating in 
amount $1,05 . There are 100,000 tickets at 
$20 each, obtainable in wholes, halves, and lesser 
fractions down to one-twentieth. In the June and 
December extraordinary drawings the capital prize 
is $600,000, and in the main all the prizes are 
double those in the ordinary drawings. Whole 
tickets in the extraordinary drawings are $40. 

The following table gives a fair idea of the 
annual business done by this gigantic Lottery : 


NUMBER VALUE 


PAID 
NUMBER OF OF AMOUNT | SALARIES NET 
DRAWINGS TICKETS | ‘ TICKETS | PAID /|AND COM-| PROFITS. 


PER ANNUM PRINTED sOLD. PRIZES MISSIONS. 


$600,000, $1,920,000 


200,000, $40 $5,600,000) $3,080,000 
10 Monthly...| 1,000,000 20 13,000,0 0) 7,150,000) 1,200,000) 4,650,000 
313 Daily (in- | | 
cluding pol- 25 cta. 
icy shops)... 21,900,000 to $1 1,320,000) 892,000, 198,000; 230,000 
Total. 325 (23,100,000) $19,920,000) $11,122,000 $1,998,000! $6,890,000 


It will be seen that, even if the Lottery is con- 
ducted with perfect fairness, as is claimed, which 
many people doubt, and after making liberal 
allowance for unsold tickets, the scheme is enor- 
mously profitable. Since its incorporation, the 
Lottery, it is reported, has sold tickets to the value 
of $168.000,000, paid $92,400,000 in prizes and 
$16,000,000 in commissions. Its stock for years 
has paid an annual dividend of eighty-five per cent. 
on its par value, and is quoted on the market at 


If, in vice, comparison is permissible, then 
“ policy playing” is perhaps the worst feature of 
the Lottery, for its evil effects are more continuous 
and are visited upon the most needy classes in the 
community. The amounts staked and lost in 
policy are small compared with those invested in 
the monthly drawings, but the aggregate must be 
great. The main purpose of the daily drawings is 
to feed the policy shops. In New Orleans there 
are between eighty and one hundred such shops, 
the patrons of which are chiefly negroes, supple- 
mented by poor whites. Each shop sells one hun- 
dred tickets a day, on an average at from twenty-five 
to fifty cents. It is not too high an estimate to 
say that these shops take $2,500 each day from 
the very poorest people of the city. Is it wonder- 
ful that under such a drain these people remain 
poor and wretched? Then, in all of the large 
cities throughout the country are scores and even 
hundreds of similar “ policy shops,” which depend 
for their “chances ” upon the daily drawing of the 
Louisiana Lottery. The amount of money which 
they take every day from people who are in actual 
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and constant need of it must be enormous. No 
other gambling game presents as great odds against 
the players as does policy. 

A player who buys a single number cannot win 
more than a mere nominal amount, and fifteen per 
cent. of that is deducted by the shop proprietor. 
He can bet on any two, three, or four numbers, or he 
can bet that the numbers he selects will come out in 
the order in which he names them. Single numbers 
pay four for one; two numbers or “ saddles” pay 
forty for one; three numbers or “ gigs” pay three 
hundred for one; and four numbers or “ horses ” 
about six hundred or seven hundred for one. If the 

layer bets a “gig” flat (that is, that three num- 
rs, say 4-14-44, will come out in the order named) 
the winning, if one is made, is enormously increased, 
but the chances are many thousand to one that no 
winning will be made. Policy-playing is almost 
inseparable from the lottery, and seems to have a 
peculiar infatuation for the poorer classes, espe- 
cially negroes. New York supports about two 
hundred and fifty policy shops. Policy-players, 
like all gamblers, are exceedingly superstitious, and 
were it not for that fact many clairvoyants and 
dream interpreters would have to change their occu- 
pation. Clairvoyants and the like prosper in New 
Orleans, and there are men there whose only means 
of obtaining a living is traveling the streets with 
cages of trained canaries. The birds, upon the pay- 
ment of a nickel, will pick up a number sup 
to be a “sure winner.” 

The Louisiana Lottery is, as has often been said, 
stronger than any bank in the South. Any South- 
ern bank will cash its prizes at sight, and the bank 
officials, almost without exception, will defend the 
Lottery as a great and beneficial institution. The ter- 
rible and far-reaching influence of this gigantic 
swindle is shown by the fact that it has displaced 
all savings banks in Louisiana. People no longer 
put their dimes and quarters in a savings bank ; 
they buy lottery tickets. One after another the sav- 
ings banks of the State closed their doors. Every- 
body in New Orleans buys lottery tickets each 
month as regularly as he pays his rent or any other 
financial obligation. The demoralization caused by 
this huge fraud is terrible to contemplate, and all 
honest, self-respecting, and patriotic citizens may 
well shudder at the thought of the octopus being 
allowed to continue its sway for another quarter of 
a century. The Lottery’s franchise has two more 
years to run. Strenuous efforts are now being 
made to extend its charter for another twenty-five 
years, and so powerful is the Lottery influence that 
many fear that the attempt will be successful. It 
is, nevertheless, thoroughly alarmed, and is leaving 
no stone unturned in order to win. It has prom- 
ised, if its charter is renewed, to pay the entire debt 
of the State, $12,000,000. Some brave men, how- 
ever, are making a valiant fight against the institu- 
tion, and if the well wishes and prayers of all hon- 
est and right-minded people in the land avail any- 
thing—if right prevails, then this great infamy will 
be wiped out of existence. 


TO HATCHFORD AND LONDON. 
FROM THE DIARY OF JAMES RAMSAY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—l. 


By Atice CHADBOURNE. 


Ee portion of the old Seoteh Diary printed 
some time ago in The Christian Union gave 
an account of a journey toward London, and of 
visits to relatives on the way. The present extracts 
continue this account, young Ramsay gathering 
up the impressions he had received of people and 
places, and committing them to paper for the benefit 
of his “ Guardian,” or, in other words, his common- 
place book. 

If James could have delayed his visit till the 
summer of 1889, he might have traversed the dis- 
tance of four hundred miles from Edinburgh to 
London in what would have seemed to him the 
marvelously brief space of seven hours; but, very 
likely, he would not have derived from his journey 
more instruction and enjoyment than from the slow 
method of progress of a century ago. 


New Street, 13th Nov., 1791. Strange to say, 
Guardian, it is a little more than three months since 
I last had the honor of writing to you. When we 
first entered upon our communications (which was 
not yesterday), my mind possessed a quality which 
generally attends youth only ; a liveliness of imagi- 
nation adorned every scene with a coloring that was 
far too high, while novelty added a charm to every 
enjoyment, little as it was. These years are just 
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taking their leave of me, and I must now enter 
upon realities. The happiness I may meet with 
may be of a more substantial kind, as will the evil, 
likewise. I had almost bid you farewell, my little 
friend, for I feel not the desire to chat with you 
which I formerly had. I feel not the warmth of 
imagination which made me wish to write to you 
on every little occurrence ; a feeling which afforded 
words, at least, if I chose to be at the trouble of 
putting them upon paper. I feel—shall I own it ?— 
half ashamed of some of the bagatelle which my 
Common-Place Book holds; still you must not be 
offended. Asa register of my most private and 
interesting engagements, I shall continue to keep 
you open, and shall still, perhaps, apply to you in 
an idle hour, when the gay good humour which 
taught Cervantes to forget his dungeon, to smile 
upon his withered limb, and to draw pictures of 
mirth when surrounded with misery, deigns, from 
the blessed abode where she must reside, to peep 
in upon me, like the morning when it breaks 
through the clouds of night, arrayed in all the gold 
and purple of heaven to gladden the earth. 

Nor will I have you to lose yourself in the 
windings of London where I have just brought you. 
True it is I left you in the company of my friend 
Townshend ; he carried us, if you remember, to St. 
Paul’s, to the Tower, through the city, and to the 
play in the evening. I went to the Tower merely 
that I might never after go to any exhibition of the 
kind. I wish I could describe the feelings I had 
on entering St. Paul’s; they partook more of the 
grand and sublime than any I[ had before felt; the 
continued echo of every little noise from the vaulted 
ceiling, the striking and vast appearance of the 
dome, and the contrast which arose from viewing the 
little animals of the human species who were strutting 
through it, afforded a kind of gratification to which 
I was quite a stranger, and which was far more 
awful and striking than I can possibly express. We 
had a view of London which more than any other 
gives you an idea of its size and situation. 

We dined at the Cameron coffee-house, and after 
eating something very plain, culled from a bill of 
fare as long as my arm, and which proved a matter 
of great study and examination to some of the 
figures which entered, we went to the play at the 
little theatre. 

After the first night I was in London and had 
procured a map of the city, I found myself very 
little at a loes, though Townshend left the city the 
day after I saw him, and as I fell in with Douglass, 
Mundell, Grant, and others, I found my time slip 
away wonderfully. The evenings I always spent 
at some public place or other; here I found so 
much that was new to me, so much to be seen in 
the manners of the people, that I felt but little 
weariness even at the entertainments which had but 
little in themselves to recommend them. 

One evening, | remember, I found my way out 
to Saddler’s Wells; the performance was begun 
before I entered, so that I stepped in upon a Lon- 
don audience in full ery. Besides the continued 
roars of laughter, which the nature of the perform- 
ance gave rise to, there was in this, what I had 
never seen in any place of the kind before, a contin- 
ual vociferation for “ Waiter, waiter! wine, punch,” 
ete. The audience, which was numerous, seemed 
to be daily attenders ; they were prepared to laugh 
at every joke, and continued humming every tune, 
with all the wit of the performer, long after he was 
silent. 

This is quite an entertainment for the lower 
orders in London, who are confined through the 
day ; they come here en famille, with their wives, 
children, and sweethearts. Upon changing my vest 
the morning after, I found the ticket of admission, 
and, looking, by accident, at the back of it, soon 
was able to account for the cry for liquor which I 
had heard the night before. There were these 
words upon it: “ Any person showing this ticket 
is entitled to a pint of wine for sixpence.” ‘This 
you may believe was faithfully called for, de- 
livered in a pint bottle with a glass deprived of the 
bottom sticking where the cork should have been, 
and drunk by men, women, and children with as 
much ease as if they had all been at their own 
firesides. 

Though last not least, allow me to mention a 
source of amusement of which I often partook; I[ 
mean Westminster Abbey. On going into this 
building, I cannot say I was much struck either 
with the elegance of the architecture or design of 
the whole; as, at that time, 1 had not seen St. 
George's Chapel at Windsor, I was a little struck 
with the paintings on glass, on the windows. This 
is the only thing in the Abbey that has to a stranger 
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the appearance of a show. Upon directing my 
attention to the monuments with which its walls 
are surrounded, and upon reading the inscriptions, 
many of which record, in the most elegant terms, 
the worth, the courage, the meekness, the ability, 
the benevolence, and the exaltation, upon’ the whole, 
of the different great characters to whose memory 
they have been erected, the imagination becomes 
roused from its ordinary state of flippant gaiety, and 
is warmed in the contemplation of so much worth 
into a higher existence, as it were. The pictures 
which we draw are more highly colored, and the 
feelings of which we are conscious are more pure 
and unmixed, than any that arise in our intercourse 
with even the best characters in real life. 

Westminster Abbey is the record of worth and 
greatness only ; it is recommended to us, unattended 
with the little failings of real life, in al] the strength 
of words and assisted by all the help of the finest 
architecture, which are needful, either to raise up 
or to enforce the most lively images; the whole, 
too, softened by this melancholy thought, that all the 
characters we admire are consigned to the grave, 
and that the striking emblems of virtue by which 
we are surrounded are but tributes to the memory 
of the deceased. In short, after an hour’s walk in 
this sacred place, where even the common herd 
seem to feel something awful when they enter, we 
are stolen, as it were, from this world into a better, 
and feel, in stepping into the bustling crowd after 
leaving it, as if their pursuits were more than com- 
monly insignificant. 

But, to proceed, after having been about a fort- 
night in London, much to the surprise and uneasiness 
of my two aunts and uncle—for I was to have been 
only two days absent when I left them—I returned 
to Hatchford, where I remained, leading rather an 
idle life, till we began to think of setting out for 
home again. 

During this time I was very much obliged to my 
cousin, Mr. James Seton, who at this time lived at 
Kingston; he gave me an invitation to visit him 
when I chose, and with him I generally spent the 
only days he had at command, Saturday and Sun- 
day, in riding in the neighborhood. Kew, Hampton 
Court, and Richmond Hill I saw more than once 
in this way. The Botanic Garden at the first is a 
most pleasing sight, and perhaps the first thing of 
the kind in Europe; it is quite the hobby of her 
present Majesty, nor can she receive any present 
more grateful than some of those plants which are 
scarce and foreign. The orangeries, the green- 
house, and the collection of different kinds of trees 
in the pleasure-ground, are, in my mind, far supe- 
rior to anything either in the disposition of the 
park or the structure of the palace. The temples 
in the pleasure-ground are much spoken of ; to me, 
I must own, they did appear striking. Some of 
the plainest are certainly very pretty; those, how- 
ever, in imitation of the pagoda and Egyptian style 
are too much of the gingerbread kind, and appear 
but poorly in this country, for there is nothing about 
them that is either fit or elegant; that they are 
singular and good of their kind is all you can say 
of them. The view from Richmond Hill is one of 
the richest and at the same time one of the most 
picturesque that can be imagined. From the level 
top of the hill, which is much higher than anything 
in the neighborhood, you havea view of the Thames 
flowing really in majesty, broad and deep, running 
smoothly on and winding through a most luxuriant 
meadow. 

The property in the neighborhood, and almost as 
far, indeed, as the eye extends, is, I doubt not, the 
richest in England ; all in the vicinity of Richmond, 
being royal demesne, has received every attention 
to render it beautiful, and has been parceled out, 
at different times, to men of rank, or perhaps, 
rather, from its vicinity to the court, has fallen into 
the hands of the first people in the kingdom, who 
have vied with each other in improving the face of 
a country to which nature has been wonderfully 
kind. They have planted it with such a variety of 
country seats, or rather palaces, that an appearance 
of life is added to a scene that might otherwise 
have been rather cumbersome. Taking in these 
various objects, adding, above all, a most striking 
natural beauty, the luxuriance of the trees, and you 
will believe me when I say, as a rich scene it is 
beyond description. 

To me, however, it was not half so pleasing, nor 
did it so forcibly arouse. or arrest my imagina- 
tion, as has the burn running wildly through its 
rough channel, adorning some sweet little scene, 
where Nature seems, in formation of this universe, 
to have paused for her amusement, and to have 
lavished away her wild beauties without order, and 
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yet with more elegance than Art could with all her 
study. Should solitude accompany such a spot, 
how many grand ideas does the mind naturally fall 
into, or, should the cottage or the busy mill or the 
playful children give it life and spirit, how sooth- 
ing and pleasant is the train of thought which it 
inspires! We slide from the objects themselves to 
the qualities which they are suited to inspire. We 
figure to ourselves in such scenes domestic happi- 
ness, peace, and that charity which gives because 
it has received from the hands of Him who giveth 
and yet upbraideth not. We look for love, too, in 
its best forms among such scenes. In the other 
view, the gaudy coach, the strutting footman, the 
taunt of insolence, and even the still river with the 
barge drawn heavily along—all these create ideas 
that are pleasing only as a mask of wealth and 
greatness, and they never fail to bring along with 
them a train of ideas that destroy the pleasure they 
first occasioned. 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE. 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 


I. 


OROTHY DRAKE was born into the church. 
Her father was a “steward” and “leader.”’ 
Her mother had marshaled the female hosts of the 
Lord in prayer-meeting or sewing circle (the min- 
isters’ wives being always sickly or inefficient) until 
‘‘Sister”’ Drake had become as great a power in 
the church as the minister himself; greater, if 
there is any strength in permanency. The minis- 
ters came and went; she remained—an impulse 
to the indolent and an example to the lukewarm. 
Dorothy, the late and only begotten child of this 
pair, could never remember the time when she had 
not knelt at night by her bedside and commended 
her soul to God in holy doggerel or in phrases of 
her own devising. Two sermons, a Sunday-school, 
and prayer-meeting on the Sabbath, with a weekly 
prayer-meeting besides, had been her religious diet 
from her earliest recollection. Added to this were 
daily family prayers, where the New Testament 
was read book by book consecutively, and followed 
by the Psalms of David. She knew them all by 
heart. There was never any surprise, at least in 
chapter or verse. To begin at any point in the 
Gospels was like touching the first of a row of 
blocks; the rest followed, with some little clatter of 
words, if they were reading aloud, but with very 
little meaning. Once her father had made a bold 
move, and they had gone through the Book of Job. 
Dolly read with quickened interest, though she 
could never understand why Job should be called the 
“ patient ” man—he, whose book was one complaint. 
To endure silently was Dolly’s conception of pa- 
tience. But as she had been taught that it savored 
of irreverence to speak during family prayers, she 
asked no questions, and the faint ruffle of wonder, 
which hardly amounted to a doubt, died away into 
forgetfulness when they returned, as they did at 
last, to the familiar New Testament and Psalms. 
She knew them all, with the Ten Commandments 
and the Apostles’ Creed, besides having a tolerably 
clear conception—as clear as one could have—of 
“the plan of salvation” as set forth by her church. 
So you will see that Dorothy’s religious education 
had not been neglected. Butshe had never “ expe- 
rienced religion.” She had been through revival 
after revival, apparently unmoved, really too fa- 
miliar with the means employed to awaken sinners 
to be greatly affected by them. She was keen of 
vision, and she could calculate with some assurance 
how many prayers and hymns and excited exhorta- 
tions would be necessary before the meeting reached 
that point where first one and then another trem- 
bling man or woman would venture down the aisle 
to fall overcome and sobbing before the altar rail. 
It is true she was sometimes pressed hard when, 
standing with the whole congregation, she joined in 
singing 
“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy,” 
or raised her trembling voice, which she failed to 
steady, in that weirdly mournfu) song with its re- 
frain of 


“ Turn ye, O turn ye! for why will ye die ?” 


At such times, though ber lips paled, and she 
felt her knees shake under her, she resisted the in- 
fluence, and was willfully blind to her mother’s sor- 
rowfully entreating glances. It was not sorrow for 
sin, it was not repentance, that moved her at these 
times. It was an inexplicable nervous terror, which 
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shut out thought. And mingled with this was a 
slight, a very slight, feeling of disapproval and dis- 
gust. She did not analyze it. It was years before 
she knew the feeling had been there. But this it 
was that held Dolly back. She thought sometimes, 
with a pang, that she was hardening her heart. 
The minister said so. She was becoming “ repro- 
bate ”’—which chilled the very blood in her veins. 
She knew no other way of following the Master 
than this: of open confession of sin. And it was 
not Dolly’s way. She was timid and reticent. 
Perhaps it was pride that made her rebel; perhaps 
it was a prompting of the devil, she thought, sitting 
on the edge of her white bed and wiping the tears 
out of her eyes. For Dolly’s heart, whatever she 
may have feared, was not hardened. But she was 
young and fall of health, and forgot her spiritual 
anxieties as the periodical zeal of the church de- 
clined. She was happy, and cared for tenderly. 
She had no occasion to dwell upon the terrors of 
the Lord, or to search out his promises. And so 
the years slipped by, until she was sixteen and 
went away from home to school. 

She went a long distance—long, at least, to un- 
traveled Dolly—to a quiet village, and a school 
under the control of the denomination in which she 
had been reared. And now new surroundings did 
for her what greater efforts in her own home had 
not been able to accomplish. A religious interest 
was awakened in the village, and Dorothy, partly 
from habit and partly from a youthful love of ex- 
citement, was among the most constant to attend 
the extra meetings. These were held for the most 
part in the minister’s kitchen. For the village was 
a primitive place, and the lighting and warming of 
the church a serious consideration. Dolly never 
forgot those meetings in the minister's kitchen— 
the chairs set in double rows and filled with the 
simple, abstracted people given to occasional pious 
ejaculation, such as Dolly had been used to hearing 
all her life. The very homeliness of the place 
gave to the occasion a solemnity which the ordinary 
prayer-‘meetings had never taken on to her accus- 
tomed eyes. It was as though even the mean and 
common things of daily life had been called to 
account at last. The inadvertent scraping of a 
chair upon the shining yellow floor, the dull song 
of the kettle on the stove warming to a deep red 
glow, mingled with the minister’s earnest exhorta- 
tions and the self-forgetful prayers of the minister’s 
son. For. there was a minister's son—a shy 
young man who was preparing himself for the 
missionary field. It may be that this fact had to do 
with the unusual religious interest in the seminary 
that winter. It may be, for human sympathies, 
thank God! are strong, and young hearts warm 
and easily moved by a touch of what they fancy to 
be moral heroism. And it was a dull little village 
at best. But whatever aroused the interest, it swept 
with so strong a current as to drown the original 
motor. And Dorothy went with the rest. Before 
she had been three times to the meetings in the 
minister's kitehen, she had risen, tremblingly, to 
her feet to ask for the prayers of the little com- 
pany. She was not alone. Others had risen at 
the same time—half a score of her own school 
companions. They all knelt together while the 
minister and some of the elder folks commended 
their young, repentant spirits to their Maker in 
earnest, almost passionate prayer, Dolly sobbing 
hysterically and hearing nothing of the words, 
conscious only of her loudly beating heart. 

She went home when the meeting was over and 
shut herself into her room alone. “ Pray for your- 
selves,” the minister had said in dismissing them. 
And Dorothy, falling upon her knees by her bed- 
side, tried to recall the feeling of the previous hour. 
She could not. The intense excitement had spent 
itself. She was horrified to find that she was 
utterly calm and—tired. Was it indifference? 
That, she had often heard, was a dreadful state. 
Had she ceased to feel that she wasa sinner, “ hating 
God,” as some one had expressed it? Dolly shud- 


dered. Did she hate God, from whom she had re- © 


ceived every good thing in life? Hate him? Her 
heart glowed with love for him at the question. 
She had come up from a child loving him. And 
his Son? Who could help loving the Lord Jesus 
Christ? But, alas! this to Dolly was not “ getting 
religion.” Where were her sense of sin and despair 
at forgiveness? Again and again she went to the 
meetings, always rising with those desiring prayers. 
One after another her companions had “ found 
peace.” But Dolly was still searching for despair. 

“Have you found the light yet?” they asked 
her. And her sorrowful answer was, “No.” For 
poor Dolly had not yet gained the darkness. 
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At last the minister’s attention was called to her 
peculiar case. He was an old man, and he laid a 
gentle hand upon her young head. “ My dear 
child, do you not love the Lord Jesus Christ ?” 
And Dorothy’s wet eyes, full of surprise, answered 
him. 

‘Then go on your way, and rejoice. You are his 
child.” And Dolly sorrowed nomore. Only when 
the others rose in the meetings and related their 
experience her doubts returned. She had no story 
of despair and sudden light to tell. She alone had 
had no “experience.” But she united with the 
church with the rest, to the great joy of her father 
and mother, and the winter was one to be long remem- 
bered, with its prayer-meetings, which soon outgrew 
the minister's Kitchen, and the evening walk over 
the crisp snow to and from the village church along 
the straggling country road. Sometimes the min- 
ister’s son accompanied the girls—collectively al- 
ways, and with an interest which never fell below 
the spiritual. But this did not prevent their wear- 
ing out a copy of the lives of the three Mrs. Jud- 
sons that winter in passing it from hand to hand, 
or crocheting any number of deformed impossibili- 
ties for his fancied comfort. Don’t laugh. It is 
this very overabundance of affection, drawn from 
sympathy in young, foolish hearts, which makes life 
endurable. As it is, the supply often fails, and we 
grow cold too soon. ‘. 

Dolly went home before spring, called by the 
illness of her mother. She hopedto go back. But 
her mother’s strength gradually failed. Cares grew 
upon her hands. In tending upon a sick-bed and 
managing household affairs, living unconsciously 
the spirit of a self-denying Christian life, she for- 
got something of its letter. It was impossible for 
her to attend any of the religious gatherings in her 
own town, and it did not occur to her that she 
ought to change her church relations, removing her 
name from the little society in Putnam, where she 
had been at school, to the one where her father and 
mother had belonged for nearly half a century. 
Moving about the house with softened step from 
kitchen to the pleasant, neat chamber where her 
mother was lying ; snatching an hour's sleep on the 
couch by her bedside, or sitting chilled and alone in 
the darkened room, the eternal and invisible were 
brought very near to Dolly ; but she forgot that she 
had any church relations. After two years of this 
life her mother died. Before six months had passed, 
her father followed. Dorothy’s home was broken 
up. She went to a distant city, through the advice 
of friends, to complete her education and prepare to 
teach.. In doing the last things necessary before 
leaving home, she remembered her church letter. 
But Seabury, the town to which she was going, was 
only a few miles distant from Putnam, where she 
had been at school. She could attend tothe matter 
later. But once there the strangeness of ordering 
her own life absorbed her entirely. She was of a 
timid nature, slow to awaken to responsibility, but, 
having once braced herself to the effort of walking 
her way in life alone, she gradually became stout- 
hearted and strong, until Miss Dorothy Drake, 
who finished her education at the Seabury Seminary, 
and became in time the Principal of that institution, 
was a very different person, at least to outward 
seeming, from the timid young Dolly who had been 
sent away to boarding-school ten years before. 

She developed ambition in her enlarging life, 
and she spent hours of each day in stady. She 
was intellectually curious, and dipped into various 
pools of knowledge, gaining a reputation for learn- 
ing quite beyond her deserts. There came a time 
when these ventures touched upon things that had 
been sacred to young Dolly ; when she waded into 
the waters of theology. She read many specula- 
tive treatises upon the Bible and inspiration, and 
began to talk vaguely of the synoptics and the Logos, 
and to surmise as wiser heads had done before her, 
with much the same result. For she struggled 
hopelessly at last in her inch of the waters of un- 
belief. The depth was little enough, but her feet 
had found the quicksands. 

She still kept up her habit of prayer. At least 
she knelt before her bed at night, despising herself 
at times as a hypocrite, or, still more, as a slave of 
superstition. But the very attitude of praying 
seemed to bring her nearer to her mother, for whom 
Dorothy longed with unutterable yearning now in 
her growing unhappiness. But while her lips 
formed the words she had been taught in young 
childhood, her heart was unconsciously groaning 
out its burden: “ O God, I cannot understand it; I 
cannot understand it at all!” 

And so she went on, tossed from side to side, 
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and gaining no firm standing ground ; trying to 
knock off enough from the articles of faith of one 
church after another to make a belief out of, and 
disheartened by the petrifaction of the material ; 
until at last, after ten years, she awoke to find her- 
self, the true Dorothy Drake, alone and despairing. 
“Tf I could only know the truth !” she thought con- 
tinually. “ If I could know!” 

She looked back upon the time when she had 
united with the church at Putnam, with a pitying 
self-contempt. “I was a child, and open to any 
influence,” she said. “I should have worshiped 
Buddha or Vishnu, or fallen down before the 
image of the Virgin Mary, had they been presented 
to me under the same conditions. But now, if I 
have gained nothing else, I have at least stripped 
myself of old prejudices. I am free at last; I 
stand—alone.” Ah, there was the pang! “No 
man careth for my soul.” Strange how the old 
cant phrases familiar to her childhood would drop 
out of the crevices of memory and startle her like 
uttered words! She was on her way home from 
the Seminary. She had turned into the park, as 
she often did when there was any subject on her 
mind which she desired to think out. And 
she had an essay to write for the Seabury 
Literary Club, upon the Neo-Platonists of the second 
century, and their influence upon modern thought. 
* Yes, their—influence upon—modern thought,” she 
repeated slowly, trying to concentrate the floating 
ideas in her head. But they flew off like repellent 
atoms. It was an early spring day. The grass 
was turning green between the scattered patches 
of snow, the paths were damp under her feet, there 
was an odor of the earth in the air, with the pun- 
gent smell of decaying wood—the death before the 
resurrection of the year. Dorothy walked up the 
broad path in a stately way, as became the princi- 
pal of the young ladies’ seminary; but as her 
thoughts began to stray and her senses took in these 
pleasant, suggestive scents, her steps lagged. She 
unloosed the lace scarf about her neck and pushed 
back the hat from her tired head. Poor head! 
there was a wheel within it always revolving and 
throwing off questions. She had ceased to take 
account of them. She had long ago given up the 
attempt to answer them. But now this faintly 
awakened odor of the woods in early springtime 
had stirred some childish memory. A vision of 
her early home, of her father and mother, rose 
before her with startling distinctness, mingled oddly 
with the Neo-Platonists and their influence. And 
her father and mofher had been in error! Sincere 
but mistaken! hampered by prejudices, slaves of 
superstition! She recalled her father bending with 
fading eyes over the family Bible. She could see 
her mother’s homely, glorified form kneeling by a 
certain pillar in the vestry of the church where 
they had worshiped when Dorothy was a child; 
her thin hands clasped together, her rapt face 
raised, unconscious that any gazed upon it, while 
she talked with God! A feeling of awe came over 
Dorothy as she recalled the vision. Try as she 
might, she could not give to them the contemptuous 
pity she had bestowed upon herself! And was their 
faith nothing but an inherited delusion? Was this 
Book which they reverenced only the gathered 
records of the Jewish people, with their songs and 
insane prophecies, and the improbable story of a 
young Nazarene peasant ? 

The park was empty of visitors. There was a 
vacant seat under the spreading branches of a 
beech tree. Dorothy sat down in the soft April 
sunshine and leaned her head against the smooth 
trunk. Hereyes were full of tears. Her throat 
felt as though it were held by a tightening hand. 
“If I could only know! Father! Mother! I have 
lost everything—home, faith, you!” Not since she 
laid her mother away to her last sleep had she 
shed such bitter tears as she wept now. Nor had 
she known so lonely a heart as when, chilled through 
by the deceptive air, she rose at last and, drawing 
her veil over her face, made her way toward the 
boarding-house she called home. As she left the 
park the stooping figure of a man attired ina 
working dress met her. He had been lagging 
along the walk watching her approach. 

“‘ Miss Drake, I believe,” with a slight lowering 
of his chin, intended for an obeisance. 

Dorothy recognized him as a shoemaker whose 
shop she had had occasion to visit once or twice. 
“ Yes, that is my name,” she said, coldly. 

“"T seems a kind o’ providence meeting you. 
I've been wanting to see you for quite a spell now.” 

Dorothy regarded him doubtfully. Then she 
—_ to quicken her steps, What could he want 
of her : 
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He suited his pace to herown. “You see, 1 
knew your father,” he began again, with a sly 
glance from under bis lowered lids. 

“ My father ?” Dorothy repeated, in a wonder- 
ing, softened voice. 

The man chuckled with satisfaction at his own 
diplomacy. “ You wouldn’t have believed it, but 
it’s true as gospel. I knew him well, say forty 
years ago, when I was serving out my apprentice- 
ship down t’ Newcastle. He was my class leader. 
Wonderful gift in prayer he had, too.” 

“ He was a good man,” Dorothy said, simply. 
Her eyes had filled with tears. 

“He was all o’ that. One don’t often see his 
like in these days. I’m a class leader myself, 
now,” with unconscious spiritual pride, “ down t’ 
the brick church on Second Street.” It was a 
humble edifice, belonging to the denomination in 
which she had been brought up. Dorothy had 
never entered its doors, but she knew the place well. 
“ We're struggling along in a weak and feeble way, 
a few of us,” her companion went on, “but we 
need more help, especially in the Sunday-school. 
And I’ve been thinking I'd speak to you, seein’s 
you're used t’ girls. There’s a lot of ’em, bright, 
smart girls as ever you see—work in the shoe fac- 
tory, mostly—that have as good as promised t’ 
come if we can get the right kind of a teacher.” 

“And do you expect me to take this class?” 
Dorothy asked, with unwitting pride in her own su- 
periority. ‘“ Itisimpossible!” hastily. Then, more 
humbly, “It would be a strange theology that I 
should teach them! I could not take the class, 
sir,” she added, gently. “ It would be no advantage 
to these girls, believe me.” She bade him good 
afternoon, and crossed the street and let herself 
in at her own door without waiting for a remon- 
strance. 

As she was closing the door after her something 
slipped under her foot. It was a letter, dropped 
from the hand of some careless servant. She picked 
it up and saw that it was addressed to herself. The 
handwriting she did not recognize. The post- 
mark was nearly obliterated. She opened it with- 
out curiosity. But the first words startled her: 
“Dear Sister and Fellow-Disciple.” She took up 
the envelope. It was certainly addressed to her- 
self. But there was some mistake. She began 
again : 

Dear Sister and Fellow- Disciple : 

We are in covenant with one another and with our 
common Lord. Therefore I ask your prayers and co- 
operation in the ministry to which [ am ¢alled, while 
I express my interest for your welfare and for the 
church in which we are associated. Shall we not humbly 
resolve to make this year memorable by added dili- 
gence and devotion ? Will you not increase your gifts 
to the Lord in memory of his great goodness? Will 
you not cherish those sacred interests which have been 
intrusted to us, and by renewed efforts strive to build 
up the kingdom of God? Have you considered the 

which you might do by expressing your love and 
evotion to our blessed Master? ‘These suggestions 
are made with full confidence in your desire for the 
prosperity of Zion, by 
Your Pastor and Servant for Jesus’ sake, 
Epes 


Dorothy sat staring at the paper. It could never 
have been meant for her! Then her eye fell upon 
the name of the place from which the letter had 
been sent. It was written at the bottom of the 
sheet—Putnam; it was the village, only a few 
miles away, where she had been sent to school a 
dozen years before, and the letter must have come 
from the pastor of the church she had joined at 
that time. She turned back to the first words: 
“ Dear Sister and Fellow-Disciple.” And she had 
thought herself outside of God's Church, and be- 
yond the loving care of his people! For, in spite 
of Dorothy's dissatisfaction with herself and the 
churches and creeds about her, there was an ideal 
company of true worshipers always present to her 
imagination, for whose fellowship she yearned. If 
she could only find them ! 

“ Dear Sister and Fellow-Disciple.” The words 
sent a strange thrill through her heart. No re- 
proach, no doubt as to her Christian character, no 
sharp questioning upon all these silent years—only 
confidence and love and a desire for united efforts 
in building up the kingdom of God! And she was 
one of this people! No scoffer, no doubter, no 
outsider, but a “ sister and fellow-disciple ” called 
to help in this work. Her tears rained over the 
page. Blessed tears! for there sprang up after 
them in her heart such a love for God's people, 
and a desire to help on his work, as her young 
religious hope had never known. 

And Dorothy Drake’s true “experience” began 
at that moment. 
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BISHOP POTTER ON CIVIL SERVICE 
AND THE PENSION SYSTEM. 


URING the recent Commencement at Harvard 
University, the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York, was the orator 
at the famous annual literary exercises of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. From his scholarly and splendid 
address on the Relation of the Scholar to the State, 
we make the following extract, as reported by the 
Boston “ Transeript :” 

“The mechanism of a government so vast and com- 
plex as ours demands a huge army of servants, on whom 
the responsibility of its efficient administration largely 
rests. We are dazzled by the illusion 
that, if once we can devise a perfect machine, it will go 
somehow of itself : but there are no perfect machines, 
and, if there were, the very conditions of the existence 
of that mechanism which we call the State would for- 
bid its perfection in action, since it is contingent at every 
turn upon the voluntary consent, the more or less 
trained intelligence, and, above all, the personal integ- 
rity of the individual. No system of government has 
won more hearty encomiums from those trained under 
alien skies and rule than our own, and no one who has 
read the remarkable review of our political institutions 
by that eminent and gifted Englishman, Professor 
James Bryce, to whom we owe the two volumes en- 
titled ‘ The American Commonwealth,’ can rise from 
them without a profound sense of the great possibilities 
of so nobly conceived and so finely balanced a system 
of government instituted under conditions so excep- 
tionably favorable to its success. 

“But, as De Tocqueville pointed out long ago, the 
excellence and delicacy of a vast civic mechanism only 
the more demands intelligent, prudent, and reverent 
handling. With that rare foresight and penetration 
which will make him for all time a teacher to this 
people, he wrote, nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago : ‘It would seem as if the rulers of our time sought 
only to use men to make things great; I wish they 
would try a little more to make great men ; that they 
would set less value upon the work and more upon the 
workman ; that they would never forget that a nation 
cannot long remain strong when every man belonging 
to it is individually weak ; and that no form or combi- 
nation of social polity has yet been devised to make an 
energetic people out of a community of pusillanimous 
and enfeebled citizens.’ [Democracy in America, Vol. 
p. 406, Cambridge. 

“ And yet one would think that no system had ever 
been devised more effectually to disparage the work 
and to degrade into pusillanimous and enfeebled 
citizenship the workman than that system of civic 
service which for the last fifty years, and never more 
insistently than of late, has been striving to establish 
itself among this people. A policy of favoritism which 
makes partisan service the substantial basis for political 
preferment, and a fine disdain for the element of per- 
sonal fitness, whatever the place or task ; which exacts 
only so much competency as can rescue the place-holder 
from absolute disgrace—this has come to be the war- 
ery which treats every office of trust as so much spoil, 
and every political contest as simply a scramble for 
personal emolument. 

“ That such a view of the service of the government 
should be held by some Tuscan bandit escaped out of 
his transalpine fastnesses to prey upon our unsuspecting 
institutions would not be occasion for surprise. But 
that it has come to be the deliberate conviction of men 
in high place among us, and that this new gospel of 
unscrupulous self-seeking is openly proclaimed as the 
only spell powerful enough to maintain a healthy and 
active interest in our political institutions ; that, in 
other words, there is no instinct of patriotism strong 
enough to constrain a man to active participation in 
the political life of the Nation, unless there dangles be- 
fore him, all the while, the possible prize which be may 
snatch out of the sordid and shameless strife—this cer- 
tainly is a teaching which may well make all honest 
people flush with keen and indignant shame ! 

“For, in close touch with it, there stands plainly 
enough the inevitable corollary that no man who serves 
the State only from such motives will scruple to sacri- 
fice public interests to private ends, whenever he can 
safely do so. Once grant that civic place is a private 
placer, out of which you and I must first snatch that 
which shall compensate ourselves for the discomfort 
and degradation involved in scrambling for it, and it is 
difficult to see how the sequence, which puts self or 
one’s party first and one’s country last, does not hold 
all the way through. And, indeed, that no higher sense 
of civie obligation than this is widely prevalent is in- 
dicated by the painful fact (to which one finds it dif- 
ficult to allude with becoming delicacy and reserve) 
that great parties aud great personages are able in this 
matter to affirm, on platforms and in official pronun- 
ciamentos, and with such unctuous solemnity, a virtue 
which, in practice, they find it no less easy with open 
and brazen impunity to flout and disregard. Such a 
situation, gentlemen, disguise or dispute it as men may, 
never can be belittled or ignored as a mere partisan 
issue. It is un issue of morals, it is a question of com- 
mon honesty ; for men in civic power are simply the 
servants of the State, and the public service is a public 
trust, abuse or perversion or malfeasance in which is 
not a less, but a greater, crime than unfaithfulness to 
a private trust. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“ And that brings me to speak of another danger 
which threatens the safety of the Republic, and concern- 
ing which I think the duty of all scholars is equally 
clear and imperative. Out of the evil to which I have 
just referred there has grown, not unnaturally, another, 
which in its enfeebling and corrupting possibilities is 
a matter of portentous import. Mr. Lecky, in his 
‘ History of European Morals,’ has drawn an impress- 
ive picture of the decadence of Roman greatness under 
the deteriorating influence of Roman conquests. [See 
Lecky’s “European Morals,” chap. ii., passim.] Enriched 
by wealth wrung from her barbaric neighbors, with a 
dominant class flushed with success and debilitated by 
self-indulgence, the imperial policy soon became one 
pre-eminently of profuse indulgence. It was easier to 
bribe the unemployed to silence than to devise efficient 
methods for their employment, and powerful citizens 
provided for their trains of dependents by largesses of 
corn and of money paid directly from the public treas- 
ury. There was thus secured to them a docile and 
subservient constituency, and, as Gibbon shows, the 
time came when the mercenary spirit so far prevailed 
over every other that when, after the murder of Per- 
tinax by the Pretorian Guard, Sulpicianus undertook 
‘to treat for the imperial dignity, the more prudent of 
the Pretorians, apprehensive that in this private con- 
tract they should not obtain a just price for so valuable 
a commodity as the crown, ran out upon the ramparts, 
and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman 
Empire was to be disposed of by public auction to the 
highest bidder.’ [Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” Vol. I., p. 92,93. Chandos Library 
edition. ] 

“With us there is, you will say, no throne to be 
bought or sold, and no Pretorian Guard to claim the 
price or deliver the scepter. But we may not forget 
that the events of our recent struggle for National 
existence have left behind them a condition of things 
which makes possible a situation only less seandalous 
because less open and notorious. The honorable pro- 
vision for those who suffered and were disabled in their 
country’s defense threatens, under the selfish and un- 
scrupulous manipulation of those who see in the degra- 
dation of their fellow-citizens a short and easy road to 
political supremacy, to become a pauperizing system, 
whose least and most innocent consequence is the ruin- 
ous burden which it is destined, sooner or later, to 
saddle upon the public treasury. Never was there a Phar- 
iseeism of philanthropy in which personal aggrandize- 
ment more impudently masqueraded in the garment of 
a grateful patriotism than our halls of Congress have 
lately presented ; and the unmanly silence with which 
schemes so grotesque that they should have long ago 
been laughed out of any intelligent public assembly 
have been received, is one of the most amazing facts 
of our political experience. Indeed, far apart in time 
as are Rome and America, we must needs own that the 
resemblances of history are at once tragic and signifi- 
cant. It was a huge military organization, remember, 
which once put the Roman Empire up at auction and 
proposed to knock it down to the highest bidder. To- 
day it is in the air that it is the party which bids high- 
est to a precisely similar constituency that is to be 
rewarded with the symbols of National primacy and 
authority. And out of this it has come to pass that 
not alone some scarred and honorable veteran, not 
alone some brave and maimed survivor of an heroic 
charge, that not alone the widow and orphan whom 
death on the field or in the hospital has left bereft and 
penniless—but every skulking camp-follower and de- 
serter, every fraudulent and tainted claimant who has 
the effrontery to demand his bribe, can have it if only 
his vote shall thus become a commodity within the 
control of partisan dictation, and he himself a lackey 
to do his political master’s bidding. I have nothing to 
say of those who have devised this infamy and bap- 
tized it with the name of civic gratitude ; but for the 
manhood which it is destined to corrupt and degrade, 
no honorable man can feel, I think, any other than the 
most profound sympathy and sorrow. This surely is 
a system of government that deliberately conspires to 
degrade men, and no delicacy ought to consent to ex- 
cuse or condone it.” 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The New York “Evening Post” of June 20 devoted 
nearly three pages to an exhaustive, able, and interest- 
ing review of the work of the past college year in over 
one hundred collegiate institutions in the United States. 
This review is particularly interesting at this time, 
when the whole subject of college training in relation 
to active life is before the public for popular discussion. 
Mr. Carnegie, who declares that in these days money- 
making capabilities are the first ones to be developed 
in a young man, and so that a liberal, or, perhaps more 
exactly, a literary education, is on the whole to be con- 
demned, does not seem to be sustained by the senti- 
ment of the people of the United States. For we find 
that the growth and gain of one hundred colleges con- 
ferring the degree of B.A. in regular course have been 
very marked during the past year. As a straw showing 
which way the wind blows, note the fact that ninety- 
four colleges have received in gifts within a year the 
very respectable sum of $3,625,079. It is also worth 
while in this connection to observe that the total pro- 
ductive endowments of these twenty-four colleges 
amount to $48,545,449. 

Mr. Carnegie wil] admit, undoubtedly, even from the 
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most practical point of view, that it is a serious thing 
to condemn as useless a business in which such a capi- 
tal is invested. And this capital has been invested in 
a number of corporations whose avowed business is the 
“preparing of young men for getting on in the world” 
in the best sense of that phrase. 

On the whole, we think that this college review by the 
“ Post ” shows, as much as anything that the newspaper 
press has said, that Mr. Carnegie en taken the wrong 
side of a very practical question. 


Thirty-nine young men received the degree of 
Mechanical Engineer at the Commencement exercises 
. Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., on 

une 19. 


Williams College (1793), Williamstown, Mass., 
Franklin Carter, Ph.D., LL.D., President, on July 2 
will graduate 70 students, all with the degree of A.B. 
The whole number in attendance is 308. Gifts amount- 
ing to about $78,000 have been received, of which 350,- 
000 came from the estate of Henry Winkley, of Phila- 
delphia. During the year the Hopkins Memorial Build- 
ing, for recitations and executive purposes, has been 
erected by the alumni, at a cost of about $85,000. 
The library is growing very rapidly, the “ Adriance 
fund ” of $20,000, a memorial of J. R. Adriance, 79, 
received last year, being the largest of the book funds. 
The library has this year been enriched, among other 
gifts, by the valuable law library of John B. Gale, ’42, 
containing 2,000 volumes. Two new professorships 
will be filled for the first time in the fall—the J. Leland 
Miller Professorship of American History and Litera- 
ture, to which Professor Richard A. Rice has been 
elected, and the Thomas T. Read Professorship of 
Physics, founded two years ago, and filled by the elec- 
tion of Professor Henry Lefavour, Ph.D., who has 
since been studying in Europe. Electives in American 
history, Italian, and physics will be offered next year. 
An extension of the curriculam has been planned, 
whereby the present classical course will in the near 
future be supplemented by courses leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Literature and Bachelor of Science. 
—[N. Y. Evening Post. 


Northwestern University, at Evanston, IIl., has prop- 
erty to the net amount of 32,380,000. Over four hun- 
dred students have been enrolled during the past year. 


Professor E. B. Hulbert, D.D., of Chicago, has been 
elected President of Colgate University at Hamilton, 
N.Y. 


Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., dedicated two new 
stone buildings and laid the corner-stone of another at 
its Commencement, June 15-19, to cost from twelve 
to twenty thousand dollars each. Although the grad- 
uating class numbered only twelve, the College now 
pee three hundred students of both sexes on its 
lists, and is growing in resources and influence. 


Although Oxford, O., has only 2,500 inhabitants, it 
is the seat of three well-known educational institutions 
—Oxford Female College, the Western Female Sem- 
inary, and Miami University. On June 10 sixteen 
young women graduated from the first ; on June 12, 
ten from the second ; and on June 19, eleven youn 
men from the last named. Miami University has laid 
the corner-stone of a new science building. The class 
of ’65 of the Western Female Seminary was known as 
the “war class,” because they chose to graduate in 
brown gingham. Four of that class were back at their 
twenty-fifth anniversary, wearing their ginghams to 
renew old memories, and presented their Alma Mater 
a bust of Lincoln. 


Washburn College, Topeka, Kan, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth Commencement during the week ending 
June 18, graduating the largest class in its history. 
Mr. Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, delivered the address to the graduates. A new 
college chapel, costing 330,000, was dedicated. Half 
of this cost was the gift of William A. Slater, of Con- 
necticut. 


The ninety-third Commencement of Union College 
(Schenectady, N.Y.) was held on June 25. Sixteen 
graduates from the class of ’90 received the degree of 
A.B. 


At the nineteenth annual Commencement of Syra- 
cuse University about forty young men and women re- 
ceived the various bachelor degrees. 


Thirty-six men graduated from Bowdoin College on 
June 26. 


Hamilton College celebrated its seventy-eighth Com- 


mencement on June 26, conferring the degree of A.B. 


upon a graduating class of thirty-six. 


June 24 was Commencement Day at Wellesley Col- 
lege. One hundred and tee Ae graduates received 
degrees. The orator of the day was Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, of Cambridge, the recent President of the 
Collegé. The chief incident of the Commencement 
was the presentation to the College by Professor E. N. 
Horsford of a portrait of Mrs. Palmer, a successful 
example of the work of Abbott Thayer, of New York, 
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THE HOME 


THE UNIVERSAL PERVERTER. 


S there one quality to be valued more in 
a friend than the quality of verbal exact- 
ness ?—that quality that insures not 
only exactness in quotation, but in un- 
derstanding. For we cannot believe 

that the misquoting from which we all suffer is due 
always to a disregard of truth; it is frequently the 
result of inattention, of carelessness in listening, and 
largely to the habit of carrying on a line of thought 
in another direction from the subject in hand. 
Whatever the cause, the result is disastrous many 
times, and leads to complications that involve heart- 
burnings and estrangements, as well as the lesser 
evils of loss of time that is money, of the miscar- 
riage of plans the consummation of which would 
save money and time. 

Not only social, but business life, chureh life, 
all miss the height of their power from this 
lack of exactness in comprehension and interpreta- 
tion. It seems to be the obstruction that throws 
our life trains most frequently from the track of 
progress. And the loss of time in removing the 
débris, readjusting a level, healing the wounded— 
and some wounds are never healed, and all leave 
scars—starting the train again, and making the 
broken connections, wear the soul and rob us of 
vital power. Were this habit of inexactness, 
whether of comprehension or interpretation, one 
that could not be overcome, we might learn to 
endure with a degree of patience all that it involves. 
But it can be cured ; and the curing of the habit 
means increased moral force and high intellectual 
training for the invalid. Are these not worth striv- 
ing for? Self-discipline is a tremendous force in 
character development ; and in no direction can it 
be applied with greater profit to self and the circle 
within which we revolve than in the direction of 
hearing and transmitting the voices about us. 


NAPPING. 


By PRAcTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


«(2 HAT can anybody have to say on such 
a stupid subject in this wide-awake 
age?” I hear my reader exclaim. 
There is, however, a great deal to be 

: said on the subject, I can assure you, 
prosy as the title may sound. 
Every one agrees that the present is an age of 
action and not one of repose, and there is more fear 
of overwork than of laziness. Just on that account 
there are serious dangers which threaten the women 
of this generation, to say nothing of the men. I 
address myself to women, for the old saying, “ Who 
educates a woman educates a race,” can be applied 
physically as well as mentally. We have often 
heard that it is a good thing to have “a sound mind 
in a sound body,” and some one has well said that 
“the culture of physique is brain culture, and the 
degradation of physique is brain decay.” Wemay 
learn some helpful lessons from the Greeks in their 
studious care of the body, to say nothing of the 
far older and more authoritative injunctions of 
Seripture. It is quite true that in these days more 
attention is paid to physical training than was for- 
merly the case, but this is too often of a stimulating 
character. There may be an excess of athletics 
even for women. 

A foreigner once asked this suggestive question : 
“ What is the matter with the American women ? 
They all seem to be in such a state of disrepair !” 
Alas! it is only too true, as many of us know to 
our sorrow. Notlong since a whole page of one of 
our daily papers was filled with the account of some 
woman who was ill, and consulted some seven well- 
known physicians. It is true she told her story to 
show how doctors disagree, but none the less her 
case may be taken as a representative one. She 
was told, among other things, that “ she was in the 
condition of a bank which had paid out more money 
than it had on hand; that her blood was impover- 
ished, and her nervous system shattered,” ete. We 
are all familiar with such cases, for there is scarcely 


one of us who is not suffering more or less from the 
malady known as modern civilization. A short 
time ago I heard of a woman who went through her 
training as a nurse, then took the full course as a 
physician, and graduated with the highest honors, 
only to break down and be laid aside for years, pos- 
sibly for a lifetime. This is, alas! only the repeti- 
tion of an oft-told tale. The same thing happens 
constantly in all the different lines of work, until one 
is inclined to exclaim, “ Wherefore is this waste ?” 
Cases of nervous prostration seem almost as com- 
mon as ordinary colds or headaches, and, I might 
add, are spoken of almost as lightly, until one trem- 
bles for the next generation, to say nothing of the 
present. 

I once heard of a child who complained of pecul- 
iar sensations in her hands and feet. “ Never 
mind,” said her mother, “I dare say you are only 
nervous.” “ Dear me !”’ exclaimed the child, “ maybe 
I am going to die of nervous prospects!” It 
seems to me that even children may be taught re- 
sponsibility in the matter of caring for their health, 
and that they should be shown what a wonderful 
body God has given them, and then made to under- 
stand how much they may do to keep it in good 
order. I shall never forget my surprise, on one 
occasion, when visiting in an English house, at see- 
ing a row of five or six children lying flat on their 
backs on the floor. Their hands were crossed, and 
they were as motionless as marble effigies. By 
way of explanation, the mother told me that they 
rested in that way every day while she read to them. 

But I must not longer linger over the dangers of 
the present state of things, as my one purpose is to 
suggest a simple and homely remedy, which, if it 
will not cure, will at least mitigate the evil. It is 
said that Gladstone attributes much of his good 
health to the fact that when he has had any extra 
strain of work which involves loss of sleep, he con- 
scientiously makes up for it either beforehand or 
afterwards. If, as I often feel impelled to do, I 
were to preach a crusade of health, it would be 
along some such line as this. 

When I was married, a quarter of a century ago, 
my husband’s mother made the one request that I 
should at some time during the day take a nap, or 
rest awhile. She attributed her own remarkable 
health to the fact that she had always made a point 
of doing this. I had been in the habit of doing so 
occasionally, and during the first few years of my 
married life I continued the effort, though without 
marked success. To secure a regular nap seemed 
utterly impossible. No sooner had I lain down 
than the calls at my door began—more constant 
and more imperative, as it seemed, than at any other 
hour of the day. With a growing family, cares 
and responsibilities increased, and as I was far from 
strong, I determined that my daily rest should be 
secured at any sacrifice, no matter who or what had 
to wait to be attended to. This decision was 
warmly seconded by my husband, without whose 
support all my efforts would have proved futile. 
At the stated hour a card with the significant in- 
scription “ Resting” was hung on a small hook 
outside my bedroom door. Children and servants 
were then notified that never, except in case of 
accident, was I to be disturbed when that card was 
suspended on the door. Infringement of this rule 
on the part of the children involved an hour's quiet 
reflection in bed after their father’s return. On 
the part of the servants, their master’s disapproba- 
tion proved a sufficient deterrent. This became 
our simple household law, as inflexible as that of 
the Medes and the Persians. 

There is a tradition in the family that once an 
offender of his own accord retired to bed in the 
daytime, rather than undergo the mortification of 
confession, even with the hope of having the pun- 
ishment mitigated. For the credit of my family, I 
must say that in all these years I cannot remember 
being disturbed more than once or twice. When 
the custom is once thoroughly and definitely estab- 
lished, servants fall into the habit of respecting the 
daily resting time quite as easily as the children 
and young people of the house. It is needless to 
say that if the effort is continued for only a short 
time, it will seem utterly hopeless. But I can 
promise that any one who will faithfully and con- 
scientiously persevere will be rewarded, and success 
is worth any amount of effort. To this day I 
often hear my grown sons and daughters, as they 
pass my door, calling softly to each other, “ Hush! 
mamma is taking her rest.” 


It is necessary to impress the women of our 
generation (for I am not speaking to wives and 
mothers alone) with the importance of caring for 
their health ; but it is even more important to show 
the husbands, fathers,and brothers how much they 
can do to help wives and daughters, and so impress 
them with the fact that, with this help, many things 
which now seem almost impossible may easily be 
accomplished. 

We hear people constantly talking of the amount 
of work which can be done in the odd minutes of 
the day—how many books can be read, and even 
languages learned, in the moments spent in waiting 
for breakfast or lunch ; but few people speak of the 
health and life giving power of a rest after lunch. 
“ He who has such an idea of the value of time 
that he takes none of it for needed rest, wastes all 
his time.” 

In closing, I will appeal to a lower rather than a 
higher motive, and tell you that sleep is the great 
beautifier, the most artistic of cosmetics; for, as 
some one has brightly remarked, “ Even a garment 
looks old when it has lost its nap.” 


LUNCHES EN ROUTE. 


By Heten BREWSTER. 


i |HE season has arrived when hundreds of 
travelers begin their summer wanderings, 
and a few suggestions for putting up 
lunches which shall be both tempting and 

| satisfying may not come amiss. With a 
well-filled lunch-box, one starts upon a journey with 
a delightful sense of independence, knowing that 
one has nothing to fear from the railroad lunch- 
counter, with its overgrown sandwiches and indi- 
gestible pie and cake. No pains should be spared 
to make the lunch as dainty as possible, as it will 
lack all the accessories of a well-laid table. The 
writer speaks feelingly on this subject, remembering 
the sandwiches wrapped in a newspaper which 
were thrust into her hand by a kind but careless 
friend as she started on a long journey. 

A box is preferable to a basket, as it can be 
thrown away when its contents are disposed of. 
Select one of strong pasteboard, and line it with 
white wrapping-paper, cutting it to fit the corners, 
and with pieces overhanging the sides large enough 
to cover the box when filled. Provide also a piece 
of brown wrapping-paper, strong twine, and a small 
wooden handle, that it may be a neat and easily 
carried parcel. Old linen napkins which are no 
longer presentable at table should be kept for 
traveling use. Or, better still for this purpose are 
the paper Japanese napkins, which will occupy less 
space. Small, thin tumblers are very inexpensive, 
and several will add but little to the weight of the 
box. The provident housewife would do well to 
have a supply of these things in her storeroom to 
help her in speeding the parting guest. 

The good things provided may be somewhat 
varied, but there are certain things which seem in- 
dispensable. Sandwiches are especially nice made 
of chicken. It should be chopped very fine and 
well seasoned. The bread should be spread with 
butter before it is cut from the loaf, as the slices 
must be as thin as possible. Two full slices laid 
together with the chicken between are then cut into 
four small sandwiches. If ham or tongue is used, 
it should always be chopped fine, and a little mus- 
tard may be added. The sandwiches are wrapped 
in small parcels, which may be conveniently handled, 
using white tissue paper. | 

Stuffed eggs are very nice, and easily prepared. 
Hard-boiled eggs are cut in half lengthwise, and 
the yolks taken eut. These are mashed with a fork, 
adding a little melted butter, salt, pepper, and a little 
made mustard, and then used to refill the whites. 
The two halves of the eggs are laid together, and 
each one is firmly twisted up in tissue paper. If 
cold chicken is provided, it should always be cut 
from the bones, as the process of removing it is not 
an agreeable one without the aid of knife and fork. 
It may be put in a small paper-lined box, or wrap- 
ped in several thicknesses of heavy white paper. 
Salt and pepper mixed in a little box or tiny paper 
cornucopia must not be forgotten. 

The juice of lemons, with the proper amount of 
sugar added, is easily carried in a small bottle, and 
will be a refreshing addition to the ice-water which 
is so freely supplied to the American traveling 
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14 
public. A bottle of milk’or of cold coffee might be 
substituted. 


There should be no space given up to rich cake 
in a well-ordered lunch-box. Instead might be 
taken some of the delicate wafers or biscuit of 
which there is a great variety, or some plain ginger- 
bread. The receipt given below is very nice if 
carefully made and baked, and is a very good 
emergency cake, as it requires only the simple in- 
gredients which are always in the house. 

SOFT MOLASSES GINGERBREAD. 


One cup of molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter or lard, a pinch of sali if you use lard. Stir 
together the lard, soda, ginger, and salt, then add 
the molasses and one pint of sifted flour. Then 
pour on one-half a cup of boiling water. Bake 
about one inch deep in a sheet. ‘This is very nice 
if the water is boiling and the cake well beaten as 
it is added. 


— — 


AFTERNOON TEA. 


HERE’S no harm in a cup of tea, 
But ah, dear me ! 
When I look up above the cup 
Two eyes I see. 


Within the cup are grounds of tea ; 
Alas for me, 

With the eyes no ground there lies 
Of hope for me ! 


When tea’s accomp’nied in this wise 
By siren’s eyes, 
Accept the cup, but don’t look up,— 
There danger lies. —([Life. 


THE DREAM VS. THE REALITY. 


EWSPAPERS and periodicals now devote 
| considerable space to the subject of 
house furnishing and decoration. But 
much of the matter written on the sub- 
ject is not complete, and much of it should 
never be written. 

Summer furniture and furnishings is a subject 
that finds space always at its disposal. ‘The direc- 
tions for furniture made of boxes sounds cheap, but 
it also looks cheap. The wardrobes of corner 
shelves and cretonne, chairs of barrels, are enough 
to fire the ambition of every economical soul. 

Not long since a paper devoted pages to descrip- 
tion of and direction for this home-made furniture. 
Descriptions of divans six feet long, that would hold 
all the clothing of the family, had the usual amount 
of space, but nothing was said of the weight of these 
pieces of furniture and the impossibility of moving 
them for the purpose of sweeping. Dressing-cases 
made of boxes were most alluringly described, but 
sweeping day meant the demolition of these eco- 
nomical attractions; washstands were made on the 
same model, with the same defect. ‘“ Low book- 
cases”’ were, of course, features of the room, and 
these were constructed by the “ village carpenter ’’— 
we have all met him and know bis constructive abil- 
ity to cope with new ideas. Buffets built on the 
same plan as the bookcases adorn these dream- 
houses, whose chief decoration is a fish net and a 
pair of oars, a tennis racket, and a few equally out- 
of-place wall blemishes. 

Why will people add to the burdens of the thought- 
less ? 

A set of solid, well-constructed bookcases can be 
bought for less money than will be paid for the 
carpenter's services and the material (which must be 
of the best) necessary for the making of these 
articles of furniture, the description of which sounds 
so cheap. A kitchen table that can be draped for 
a dressing-table can be bought for a dollar and a 
half; it is light and easily moved. A washstand 
that will have the same advantage, without the dis- 
advantage of draperies that would in all probability 
meet with several deluges from the water pitcher, 
ean be bought for less than three dollars. Chairs 
unpainted, but strong and durable, can be bought for 
eighty-five cents. 

It is a delusion to cherish the idea that furniture 
can be made by the “ village carpenter” that will 
compare for adaptability to the purpose for which 
it is created, with that made by men whose busi- 
ness is to make attractive and useful the article 
which they construct for sale by the hundreds. 

How many women who attempt to follow these 
suggestions or directions know bow to handle a 
paint brush so that the finished article is presenta- 
ble? Very few. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Now and then an article of furniture desired for 
a special corner or niche is beet made at home, but 
it will not be found to be the cheapest article in the 
home. 

Buy simple furniture for the summer cottage, but 
buy the furniture. That charming idea, born of a 
newspaper paragraph, which you have in your brain 
will not materialize with the grace and finish that 
so beautifully completes the undrawn model. 

Green timber, with the village carpenter’s skill, 
will not produce the same results that grow to per- 
fection in the changeable shop of the housekeeper’s 
brain. Patronize that shop for amusement, to 
furnish material for day-dreams, but for the home, 
rich with love of husband and children, patronize 
the prosaic furniture dealer. 


PRESERVED FRAGRANCE. 


HE rose-strewn garden paths are constant 
suggestions of the beauty and fragrance 
for which we will long and wait during 
the months not far off. If we could 
only preserve this wealth for the time of 

poverty, we would enjoy the present more and add 

anticipations to present pleasure. — 

The * Decorator and Furnisber,” always so sug- 
gestive of the beautiful in the home, gives the 
following recipes for “ rose jars and confections :” 

“‘ Subtle, suggestive, dreamful as is the fra- 
grance of flowers, it is a wonder that housekeepers 
do not manufacture their own stock wherewith to 
distill odors delicious as those from ‘ Araby the 
blest.’ It takes but little time and attention, and 
the result is extremely satisfying. Among the 
recipes tried and not found wanting are the follow- 
ing: 

“Gather fresh roses in the morning as soon as the 

dew is off, or even before, if it be oppressively warm, 

in which case they should be plucked from their 
receptacles and dried before packing. See that no 
insects are concealed beneath the leaves, and discard 
yellow centers and green sepals. Such fragrant 
roses as the old-fashioned damask are best ; but all 
roses contain some essential oil. Then in a large 
bowl of glass or china place a layer of petals, then 
one of fine pure salt, slightly sprinkled. Set it, well 
covered, in a dry, shady place, and add to it day 
by day all the petals that can be secured. Stir up 
the roses before adding a new layer, and so continue 
until the blossoms have disappeared, or long enough 
to make at least two weeks from the first gathering. 

By this time the roses will be ‘ cured,’ and will ap- 

pear moist—wet, perhaps, if they were not per- 

fectly dry when plucked. If there is a quart in 
all, you have the foundation of a good potpourri. 

Now transfer the stock to a glass fruit jar, on the 

bottom of which you have placed two ounces of 

bruised allspice, and as much stick cinnamon broken 
into large pieces. The water, if any, should be 
first drained away. Here allow it to remain one 
month, closely covered, stirring it up thoroughly 
every day from top to bottom. It is now ready 
for permanent preservation. The blue-and-white 
Japanese jar is best to hold it, for it preserves the 
fragrance. Now have ready an ounce each of 
mace, cinnamon, cloves, and allspice, coarsely ground; 
the same quantity of sliced ginger root and nut- 
meg; half as much anise seed, and four ounces of 
musk with six ounces of dried lavender flowers. 

Again strew the rose leaves in the permanent jar, 

alternating with these mixed spices, moistening 

from time to time with pure alcohol, using about 
one gill in all, and the jar is complete. 

“ If desired, other flowers may be added as they 
open, such as violets, heliotrope, mignonette, rose 
geranium, and tuberoses. This mixture makes a 
veritable olla podrida in which all fragrances are 
blended like strains of music from many instruments. 

“ Small quantities of the attar of roses may be col- 
lected in this manner. Procure two glass jars, one 
small enough to fit in the neck of the other. Half 
fill the larger jar with rose petals; in the smaller 
place a piece of very fine, clean sponge soaked in 
pure olive oil. Invert the larger jar over the 
smaller, and set them in the sunshine. The rare 
volatile essence of the flowers will be concentrated 
in the end; asthe petals dry, replace them with the 
fresh. After a while squeeze the sponge for a tiny 
quantity of the attar it contains, and preserve in a 
tightly corked vial, or, better still, rinse the sponge 
with pure alcohol and preserve that. 

“One of the first confectioners in this country 
describes in this way the way of making rose-leaves 
preserves, those confections which are served in 


Turkish harems. Take a jar of which the mouth 
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and bottom are the same size (like a Dundee mar- 
malade jar), and in the bottom sprinkle a layer of 
crystallized sugar ; over that place a layer of rose 
leaves, then alternate with sugar till the jar is filled. 
Be sure that sugar is the top layer. Paste two 
thicknesses of paper over the top and set in a cool, 
dark place till fall. It is then fit to turn out and 
serve, and nothing can be more delightful for the 
eye or palate. Those who have used this con- 
fection once will never fail to prepare it afterward.” 


NOTES ON DRESS. 


ERHAPS never since fashion became a 
goddess has her rule been less oppressive 
less dictatorial, than this summer From 
bonnet to shoes the greatest liberty is 
allowed, both as to material and style of 


The shirt waists of silk or linen or flannel are 
garments alike of comfort and economy. ‘Three 
yards to three yards and a half will make a waist. 
Tucks or shirrings reign with equal power. A 
traveling dress made of soft wool, with skirt plain, 
having a deep hem, and a cutaway coat to match, 
can be continually freshened by these dainty waists 
of linen or washable silk. A few extremists have 
adopted a stiff linen bosom, laundried like a man’s 
shirt, and worn with a stiff high collar and four-in- 
hand scarf. Anything more ungraceful cannot be 
conceived. And when worn, as was seen last week, 
with a narrow belt that left a space between the 
belt and the ironed bosom, and with the cutaway 
coat flying open, showing the loose, baggy waist 
under the arms, they are simply vulgar; they pro- 
duce the same effect on the observer that a like 
exposure on a man produces. The shirred or 
tucked waists, made with a shaped seam under the 
arm, are much more comfortable, and have the 
advantage of being both feminine and refined. 


The white duck and coarse linen are used very 
much in wash dresses; the skirts made plain, as in 
wool, and the jackets open, showing a silk or fine 
linen waist underneath. These have the advantage 
of not crushing as easily as the thinner fabrics. 
Two of these dresses—which, by the way, may be 
decorated at the bottom of the skirt with cotton 
passementerie, that looks like braiding, with like 
trimming on the jacket—will accompany a simple 
wardrobe, and lend it the appearance of variety by 
using different colored vests and sashes. 


The utter impossibility of making a wash dress 
with darts and seams in the back fit perfectly after 
passing through a laundress’s hands has been an 
obstacle in making them popular with people of 
limited means. The waists gathered at the neck 
and shoulders and belted at the waists have removed 
these objections. The outside can be gathered at 
the shoulders and in front crossed, producing the 
surplice effects, while the natural fullness of the 
gathering at the back of the neck is gathered under 
the skirt belt, making a tidy, well-fitted waist possi- 
ble in spite of the laundress. 


Black and white combinations are very popular, 
even in cloth, the only rival of the combination 
being gray and white. 


A newspaper, commenting on a gathering of 
women, said: “ There was the usual collection of 
sallow complexions crowned by lavender bonnets.” 
Why the shade of violet and heliotrope and old 
rose should become so popular, in face of the fact 
that hardly one woman of twenty-five who choose 
these shades has a complexion that will bear the 
strain, is a mystery. One prominent woman ap- 
peared at a notable gathering early this spring in 
a gown and bonnet of several shades of heliotrope. 
The combination was artistic, and in her case well 
chosen ; but it must have been a trial to her artistic 
sense to have her choice of color copied by women 
of every age and complexion and no complexion. 
Faces that would have been almost pretty in brown 
or black or blue shone out mottled yellow from the 
ribbons, flowers, and feathers of this dainty but 
trying color. Women might lose a certain individ- 
uality if they submitted to the dictates of a trained 
artist in the matter of toilets; but the value of this 
dictation is shown by the artistic results produced 
by the trained decorator in our houses as compared 
with the effects produced by the amateur or the one 
who thinks he knows. While on this subject of 
interior decoration, the remark of an upholsterer 
who lays no claim to artistic training is worth quot- 
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ing. He was commenting on a room that was 
being renovated—one might say recovered—from 
the mistake of a previous decorative attempt: 
“Now, why don’t people follow nature in deco- 
rating? She makes no mistakes. Dark ground ; 
lighter walls—that is, the trees and atmosphere ; 
lightest, the sky overhead. But you see people 
reverse this every day. If they only would fol- 
low nature, there would be many more beautiful 


rooms.” 


Black dresses are very popular, and of all mate- 
rials. One shown recently was of black silk—a 
plain gathered skirt, with short jacket, and under- 
vest of tartan plaid. A second waist of black lace, 
over black silk, made on the model of the shirred 
waists, and worn with a silk sash, made a complete 
change of toilet possible with one skirt. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


PASSING through Thirty-fourth Street lately, the 
writer saw a group gathered about a lady and a baby 
carriage with an infant inside, and a little child of per- 
haps two years —t by it. The girl in charge was 
saying angrily to the lady, “I didn’t slap him,” and 
the lady was saying, “ But I saw you myself slap him, 
right in the face.” “I did not, I did not!” was again 
the retort, with increasing violence. Having rather a 
tender heart for “the little folks,” I felt igelined to 
ask what the trouble was, and the lady informed me 
that her attention had been drawn by the cries of the 
child, and she watched the girl until she saw the slap- 
ping, and then had spoken to her, but she had denied 
it, and also refused to give the name of the child’s 
mother. ‘“ She says she’s not afraid to have me go and 
see the mother, but she will not tell me where the lady 
lives. I have children of my own, and I can’t bear to see 
a child used so. Iam on my way now to a train, or I 
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for the skillful imitation of humanity, why should nota 
little be given to one who models faithfully the reality ? 
And by the word “educated” it is not intended to 
convey the idea of book learning only, but the real 
meaning of the word—overcoming the evil within our 
nature, and developing and strengthening the good. 
Nor is it supposed that a large army of such “ edu- 
cated, refined, well-bred young ladies” are at hand, eager 
for such positions ; but with a little searching some 
could be found, and any mother seeking one would 
surely have the loving Father to help her, for he wishes 
his little ones to have the best care, he considers them 
his most precious gifts, and it is not his will that any- 
thing should come between them and the development 
of their best possibilities. H. M. M. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


A EUROPEAN STEAMER.. 


HE end of every improve- 
ment made now in ocean 
steamers is to secure 
greater safety and speed, 
and in these two direc- 
tions skilled men are 
always working. The 
other afternoon, with a 
friend, I went down to 
see one of the fastest 
steamers afloat. She 
was to sail early the 

next morning, and the passengers were to come 

aboard that night. The entrance to the long covered 
pier was crowded with boxes, wagons, trucks, car- 
riages, and trunks. A man tried to sell us steamer 
chairs. Inside of the big gates were piles of mat- 
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space is economized to give all possible floor 
room. The wash-basins shut against the wall, 
and look, when closed, like a pretty closet. Each 
stateroom is lighted by a port-hole, except in 
the center of the ship, where the electric light is 
used. The outer air is forced through halls and 
staterooms by machinery, so that the air never be- 
comes close or warm. The dining-saloon is like 
the dining-rooms in the largest hotels, but more 
homelike and elegant. The chairs at the table 
are screwed fast to the floor, and the seats re- 
volve. The ship is a first-class floating hotel. 
When you think of the number of people accom- 
modated on the ship, one might call it a float- 
ing town, for two thousand people would be on the 
“City of New York” whenshe sailed. And what 
makes it more truly a floating town is that rich and 
poor as well as people in moderate circumstances 
would be on board; there would be a doctor, a 
butcher, cooks, a carpenter ; all trades are repre- 
sented, and all are under the control of the captain, 
whose word is law while the ship is afloat. 

It is almost impossible for us to imagine the won- 
derful changes that have been made in ship-build- 
ing since the first ocean steamer was built. On 
April 23, 1838, the “Great Western ” arrived in 
New York, fourteen days from Bristol, and, though 
she was a steamer of 1,340 tons, it was doubted 
whether she could carry coal enough for the voyage. 
The “ Sirius” arrived the same day, fourteen days 
from Cork. The voyage is made now in about six 
days from Queenstown, and this difference in time 
is due to the improvements in construction and 
in machinery. 

The picture showing the profile of the ship is 
worth studying. To make it clear we will call it a 
skeleton—that is, the outer covering is removed. 


would follow that girl home and see the mother.” “ It 
is very doubtful if she would go directly home if you 
followed her. You would not be able to trace her 
very easily.” The girl had by,this time walked away, 
and the little group had dispersed, aud I added, “ I do 
not see that you can do anything in this matter but to 
leave it with the Lord; you can only ask him to do 
something.” We stood for a moment or two watching 
the retreating figures. “ It’s no wonder so many chil- 
dren are injured or deformed when they are not looked 
after any better than this,” said my companion as she 
left me. On my way home the subject came before 
my mind in various forms, and one of them has occa- 
sioned the writing of this letter. Is it not possible to 
raise the position of a child’s uurse so that educated, 
well-bred young ladies will take it ? 

Is it not important that the intimate companion of a 
child’s earliest life should be gentle and refined, hav- 
ing a loving heart and pleasant, kindly ways as well as 
an enlightened conscience and understanding ? 

The whole future of the child may be settled by the 
character of that early companion. It is said that the 
foundations of Lord Shaftesbury’s wonderful life of 
benevolence and integrity were laid by his nurse. 

And why should not the one intrusted with these 
earliest years, who has so much power over the child’s 
nature, rank as high as the teacher of a later period ? 
There might at first be a little difficulty in adjusting 
her place in the household; but, being a lady, she 
would fully recognize the sacredness of family ties, and 
she would not desire to intrude. It might be needful 
to give her a little parlor of her own, but what a haven 
of comfort and counsel it could be made to the chil- 
dren when she had gained their affections! And the 
additional money paid to such a helper could be easily 
made up, even where the means are moderate, by 
economy in other directions. The dresses and the 
bonnets might be less in number, or in some other 
way it ecéuld be managed. Are not the children the 
most valuable treasures that the parents possess ? 
Why should not their very best interests be thor- 
oughly considered, when we are so thoughtful and 
intelligent about the proper care of our plants and our 
favorite animals ? 

If the painter and the sculptor receive great honor 


tresses and pillows tied together, and on the ropes 
were tea and coffee cups, tin cups, and saucepans 
Some of the pillows were incased in the American 
flag, showing that in some poor heart a love for this 
country had been created ; for these things belonged 
to the steerage passengers who were returning to 
their homes. They sat and stood about in groups 
here and on the floor above: men, women, and 
children—so many children, even to tiny babies— 
and all so happy ; much happier looking than their 
fathers and mothers. One naughty little girl of 
about four had been stood against the wall by her 
mother and told to stand there. She was so angry 
and cried so hard that every one stopped to look at 
her. It was very certain that she would not be a 
very quiet traveling companion, and the tired 
women looked as if they felt sorry for themselves 
that for over a week they must be shut up with that 
small but disagreeable child. Two little girls, 
evidently twin sisters, stood in front of her, with 
their hands clasped behind their backs, utterly be- 
wildered at the noise. A carpeted gang-plank led 
from the upper floor of the pier to the deck of the 
steamer, where there was every evidence of the 
preparations for leaving. Men in uniforms, with 
gold bands on their caps, were hurrying back and 
forth ; travelers, with their friends, carrying valises 
and bundles and flowers, were hurrying on board, 
some with bright, smiling faces, some almost tearful, 
and all anxious to see the staterooms that would be 
their homes or the home of friends fora week. As 
you doubtless imagine, there is not much space in 
the staterooms. Perhaps the best idea of the size of a 
stateroom can be given by saying they are about the 
size of a large hall bedroom, and many of the state- 
rooms have sitting-rooms separated by rolling doors 
from the stateroom proper. 

In the staterooms are three berths, two on 
one side arranged one above the other, and one 
on the other side that is a sofa by day. The 
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The horizontal lines represent the deck floors; the 
vertical lines, the wall divisions. To understand 
these latter divisions, think of a row of houses sepa- 
rated from each other by party walls, the entrance 
to each house to be gained only through its own 
street door. On board the “City of New York” 
and the “ City of Paris ”»—twin boats; that is, they 
are built after the same model—you gain entrance 
to each compartment from the saloon deck. These 
lines are steel-plate walls, and greater safety is 
secured in case of collision, as each compartment 
offers a wall of resistance to water and fire. If you 
will study the accompanying picture, you will under- 
stand the divisions in a European steamer. 

This steamer has two engines, which transfer their 
power to the two screws at the stern of the steamer 
under water, and it is the revolving of these screws 
that propels the steamer through the water and de- 
cides her speed. The two engines and screws add 
not only to the speed but the safety of the vessel. 
If one engine or screw should break or become dis- 
abled, the other would bring the vessel into port, 
not so quickly, but as surciy. As you can imagine, 
these engines require tremendous steam power to 
drive them, and steam power means the consumption 
of coal. An immense amount of room is required 
to carry the necessary amount of coal, as nearly 
three hundred tons of coal are burned each day 
in the fifteen furnaces. This coal must be shov- 
eled into the furnaces, which, as you see, are be- 
low the water line, in the hold of the ship, and 
away from the air; the heat here is so intense that 
the men could not endure this work if fresh air were 
not carried down to them. ‘This is done by means 
of ventilators, which rise like enormous pipes 
through the after deck, and which you will readily 
recognize in the picture of that deck presented. 
This deck is the favorite promenade of the pas- 
sengers who are able to walk. . 

It was stated in the beginning that this steamer 
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was almost like a floating town. Of the popula- 
tion of nearly if not quite two thousand, four 
hundred and ten are the crew—the men whose 
skill and labor earn them their living, and the 
company a share of the profits earned. Each 
department has a head under whose direction 
and care the work on the ship is done. These men 
must be sheltered and fed, and room must be pro- 
vided for their use. In addition, stores must be 
earried for the passengers. You will notice in the 
picture of the “profile” that Q is for cargo com- 
partments, baggage, and-storerooms. Here it looked 
likea market. Sides of beef and mutton hung in the 
refrigerator ; great bunches of bananas and barrels 
of apples were in a cooling-room, with other fruits. 
There was a milk-roem ; while canned goods and 
bottled delicacies enough to last through a second 
flood, it seemed, were most neatly stored. It looked 
peculiar to see the cups and pitchers hanging by 
their handles from the ceiling of the butler’s pantry, 
and the plates held on shelves by curious contriv- 
ances ; but whe some you are told that sometimes it 
is more convenient to walk on the walls of your state- 
room than on the floor, you understand why this is 
necessary. On the new steamers much of this old- 
time rolling is impossible because of the twin screws, 
and of a curious construction amidships, which is 
filled with water, the motion of which, through a 
peculiarly formed tube, acts as a balance. In the 
bottom of the ship marked in “ profile’? XX are the 
water-tight compartments which serve two purposes 
—as ballast and bal- 
ance. 
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the stern, he increases the 
water in the bow, decreases 
it in the stern; or, in other 
words, he alters the weight. 
And the big ship, five hun- 
dred and sixty feet long, 
sixty-three and one-quarter 
feet wide, and fifty-nine feet 
deep, obeys as readily as 
the tiny scales of the chem- 
ist from which he measures 
you the fraction of an ounce. 
This mechanical exact- 
ness seems the more mar- 
velous when you remember 
that a heavy cargo is in the 
hold of the vessel. When 
you stand on the deck of 
the steamer and watch the 
lowering of the great bales 
of cotton or other mer- 
chandise into the ship, it 
is like standing on the roof 
of a high house and look- 
ing to the sidewalk. When 
the bales reach the bottom 
of the ship, the hooks are 
unclasped, and the cargo is 
stowed. Great care must 
be exercised to stow the 
cargo evenly and tightly, to 
keep the ship balanced. 
Boys and girls who read 
the newspapers see refer- 
ence to the “ship’s log.” 
Many have wondered what this is. The accom- 
panying record of one run of the “City of New 
York ” shows how the log is kept: 
ABSTRACT OF THE LOG of the Inman and International Steam- 
ship Company's Steamship “City of New York,” F. 8. Coms 


mander, from New York, via Queenstown, towards Liverpool. 


1339. WIND. COURBES. TAN” TUDE. Tubs. | REMARKS. 


P.M. 1.43, Left Pier; 
3.16, rey Hook ; 
| 53 (8.53, G. M. T.) 
Bandy Hoos Lt Bhip 

N. 853° E. | 351 40°57 66° 09’ Light breeze and haz 
| Fog at intervals. All 

| | _ precautions taken. 
23 Southerly |N. 67° E. | 433 43°44 57° 07’ Light breeze, fine and 

. ea 


clear. 

24 66° E. | 450 46°47' 47° 28’ /Light breeze and fine 
| | to calm, with pass- 
| ing clouds of fog. 

452 49°55’ 37° 16° Calm and clear, occa- 

sional passing fog 
| clouds. 

26/8. Westerly 444 51° 15° 25°48’ Light to mod. and 

| _ passing showers of 
n 


mist 
87° EB. | 444 51° 40" 13 56° Light fine and 
Southerly shear. P.M. 8.34, G. 


22 8. Westerly 


Calm 


| | and 8.09, ap- 
| ent time. Brow- 


ead. 

295 To G. M. 

’ and 8.46, apparent 

| 2799 Roche 's P't. | time. Fastnet. 


| | Local time. Stopped 


28 (A.M. ] 20, Proceeded; 
| | 8.10, Tuskar: 00.48 

and signalled. 
| P.M. 4.35. Btopped 
and anchored off 


Bar Light-ship. 
| TIME OF PASSAGE. 
6 Days, 3 Hours. and 18 
| Minutes. Mean Time. 


At the entrance to 
New York Harbor is 
a sand-bar which is 
always a source of 
anxiety to the owners 
of vessels that have 
any depth. Asspeed 
is one of the require- 
ments of modern pas- 
senger service, to be 
detained at the bar 
would be a serious 
annoyance and ex- 
pense. To avoid this 
possibility the water 
is increased or de- 
creased in the com- 
partments fore or aft 
according to the con- 
dition of the tide at 
the time the vessel 
passes over it. If 
the engineer wishes 


to raise the boat at 


the bow, he lessens 
the quantity of water 
at the bow and in- 
creases it at thestern ; 
if he desires to raise 
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THE STORMING OF SEBASTOPOL. 
WITH VARIATIONS BY YOUNG AMERICA. 
By H. R. 


<vz,¢|T was the early summer of 1856, and four 
of us boys, cousins, were staying at our 
uncle’s country house. We had a large 
lake to row and fish on, which was quite 
heavily wooded on the shore opposite the 
house, giving us ample opportunity for playing 
Indians and representing different scenes from 
Cooper’s stories of the woods. But the “ Glorious 
Fourth” was approaching, and the question upper- 
most in our minds was how to fitly celebrate that 
greatest of all American anniversaries. Our idea 
was, as it still seems to be with boys of ten or 
twelve years of age, that the only way to do this 
properly was to make as much noise and burn as 
much gunpowder as possible. Now, this was before 
our own Civil War, so that we had no event from 
that to counterfeit in miniature. It would, no doubt, 
have been more patriotic and better suited to the 
occasion for us to have chosen one of the stirring 
scenes from the Revolution than to celebrate the 
event which we did. But the Crimean War had 
just been finished the previous autumn, and all the 
world was ringing with accounts of the great siege 
and fall of Sebastopol, and the numberless deeds 
of courage shown by both besiegers and besieged in 
that tedious struggle, lasting as it did for eleven 
months, with the loss of thousands of lives on both 
sides. 

Notable among the many acts of valor in that 
great war will always shine forth that brilliant 
although useless charge of the light brigade of 
English cavalry. This was at first proposed as a 
fitting deed to represent, but on considering that 
there were only two ponies on the place that we 
boys were allowed to ride, and the question of just 
how these would behave with firecrackers’ popping 
around them not being clearly settled, this project 
was abandoned, and we decided on the storming 
and capture of Sebastopol. This, however, was 
not carried out in strict accordance with history, 
but was adapted so that it would better accord with 
our surroundings and the display of the fireworks. 
We therefore decided to have the attack of the 
allied English and French forces on the Russian 
stronghold take the form of a naval one, and to 
have it occur after dark, as that would allow us 
more chance for the exhibition of our rockets and 
Roman candles. 

As soon as we had decided on this plan we col- 
lected as many of our friends from the neighboring 
village as we could, so that we numbered in all 
twenty boys; ten, with my eldest cousin at their 
head, were the Russians, while I was chosen leader 
of the allied French and English, represented by 
the remainder. We at once began our prepara- 
tions, choosing the upper end of the lake, where 
there was a high bank, on which to throw up our 
miniature Malakoff and Redan, while all the row- 
boats were, for the time being, supposed to repre- 
sent ships of the line. At length the long-looked- 
for day came, and was spent in final preparations 
for the great event, 
but it seemed to pass 
very slowly to us im- 
patient youngsters. 
At last the sun sank 
below the hills in the 
west, and the wished- 
for moment had ar- 
rived. The attack- 
ing flotilla, which 
consisted of five flat- 
bottomed rowboats, 
each manned by two 
boys—one to act as 
the propelling pow- 
er, the other as gun- 
ner—was divided 
into two squadrons, 
Two boats, repre- 
senting the French, 
were placed on the 
eastern shore of the 
lake; the other three, 
being English, were 
assembled at the 
southern end; the 
Russian fort was at 
the upper or north- 
ern end. 

As the night grew 
dark enough to make 
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the fireworks show well, a single white rocket went 
wriggling its way up into the sky from the lower end 
of thelake. This was immediately answered by a blue 
one from the French. These were the signals for 
the allied fleets to assemble for the attack. As the 
army behind the breastworks saw these prepara- 
tions, they sent back their answer of defiance with a 
Roman candle, throwing high into the air three 
balls of red fire. Then the attacking fleets, having 
joined each other in the center of the lake, were 
suddenly lit up with red lights burning on the bow 
of each boat, and moved slowly down on the doomed 
fortress, which was also illuminated with blue lights 
placed in a row along the parapet. The scene 
must have indeed been a pretty one from the piazza 
of our uncle’s house, which was situated close to the 
water on the western shore of the lake, and where 
all our friends and relatives were assembled to 
watch our efforts. But we were too intent on keep- 
ing the lights burning and the rockets whizzing to 
notice any of the effects. 

As we approached within range of the fort's guns 
they opened fire on us. Five small brass cannon 
belehed forth fire and large wads of flaming news- 
paper into the darkness, and, as Longfellow says in 
the poem of the “ Cumberland :” 


«“ We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside !” 


This *‘ broadside ”’ consisted of one cannon to each 
boat, then rockets, Roman candles, firecrackers, 
and whatever else we could shoot off in the quickest 
possible time. Flower pots then commenced to 
blaze in the fort, proclaiming that some of our 
shot had taken effect. But suddenly there is a 
sputtering and fizzing in the bottom of the flagship, 
and my feet begin to feel colder than they should 
on this warm summer night. We suddenly realize 
that, in our excitement, both of us being engaged in 
setting off as many fireworks as possible, we have 
dropped some fire in the boat, where it has burned 
a hole in the bottom, and the water oozing in has 
caused the sputtering which first attracted our 
attention. We try to stop the leak with our hand- 
kerchiefs, but the wood, being badly burnt and 
charred, crumbles away as we push them into the 
crevice, and the hole is made larger. There is 
nothing to do but seize the oars and try to get to 
shore before she sinks. We do our best, but the 
water gains on us, and the boat gradually settles 
lower and lower until the water is level with the 
seats ; we still pull manfully, but she is so heavy now 
with water that progress is very slow, and one of us, 
“ eatching a.crab,” falls over backwards, which gives 
the boat a fatal lurch, and we both roll out and find 
ourselves in water nearly up to our necks. This is 
rather an undignified attitude for the proud Eng- 
lish admiral and his crew, but as our ships have 
seen the mishap and are hurrying to our rescue, we 
boldly wade ashore under the guns of the enemy’s 
fortress. We arrive there a little in advance of the 
rest of the fleet, and, the Russians seeing their 
opportunity, the whole garrison with a mad whoop 
rush upon us two bedraggled mariners. If this 
sortie had proved successful, history would have 
been still further outraged, but our friends arrive 
in time to rescue us and drive back the Russians 
into their stronghold. Then, forming on the beach, 
the allied forces charge bravely up and over the 
breastworks, and the fort is won. ‘Then conquerors 
and conquered alike unite in firing off all the re- 
maining ammunition and fireworks, while the 
Russian standard, with its black double-headed 
eagle, is hauled down and the Stars and Stripes 
mastheaded on the flag-staff. This is another little 
(liserepancy between our representation and the 
original battle, but then we were American boys, 
and love of our own country got a little the best of 
our historical knowledge. So, with the three hearty 
cheers given with a will by twenty pairs of young 
and lusty lungs for George Washington and Ameri- 
can Independence, we left the old flag waving there 
in the night wind, and scampered away to our 
uncle's house, where the wet sailors were soon dressed 
in dry clothes, and all sat down to a grand feast of 
ice-cream, cake, and lemonade, which it takes a 
growing boy to fully appreciate and do justice 
to. 


Unselfishness is a virtue which must be practiced 
for its own sake. You gain nothing at all by 
it—that is to say, no fame, no applause, no ad- 
vantage in your position or in your business. A 
se reward there is, but no profit.—[{Notes for 

ys. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ENEMIES OR FRIENDS—WHICH ? 


By SHARL SELAH. 
Il. 


IISS Burton, a Sophomore, with whom 
ri Marion was to room, weleomed her 
CAVA kindly. Marion packed her bureau 
! drawers full, and she and Miss Burton 

Se") removed them, one by one. Daring the 

evening, as Marion was passing through the hall, 
she heard the sound of much merriment. She 
turned, and saw Clara Jones, Beth Eaton, Jennie 
Ayer, and Grace Towle, with their arms full of 
garments, books, and other articles. They did not 
notice Marion, but continued their merriment. 
Marion hurried on to her new room, knowing that 
Grace Towle was moving into the place which she 
had left. 
_ The weeks passed on. Marion became accus- 
tomed to her new situation, and found in Alice Bur- 
ton a true friend. She saw that the change was 
for the better, and felt that she never again wished 
to have three roommates. 

Marion saw her former roommates together with 
Grace Towle every day at lunch. She tried to treat 
them kindly, and gradually her bitterest feelings 
died away, but Grace Towle by petty annoyances 
succeeded in keeping Marion in a state of irrita- 
tion. The first feelings of satisfaction which Grace 
had experienced were followed by thoughts of an 
unpleasant nature. She found the girls as agree- 
able and the room as pleasant as she expected, but 
Marion’s presence daily at lunch was a continual 
and unplea ant reminder of the unprincipled way in 
which she had obtained the fulfillment of her wishes, 
and upon Marion in many little ways she vented 
her anger. Marion tried to be forgiving in spirit, 
but sometimes it was very hard work. 

The Christmas vacation passed, and the Fresh- 
men began to make preparations for organizing. 
They adopted their constitation, and reached the 
all-important question of the choice of class presi- 
dent. After an informal ballot it became evident 
that the choice lay between Mary Litton and Grace 
Towle. Each had a strong party. Neither side 
would yield. Class meeting after class meeting was 
held with no effectual result. Grace Towle’s party 
were in the majority, but the constitution required 
that the president be elected by a two-thirds vote. 
The girls gathered in little groups in the halls and 
discussed the merits of the two candidates, wonder- 
ing when the question would be decided. So many 
meetings were held, so much feeling was shown, and 
so many unkind remarks were made that the mat- 
ter threatened to be very serious, and many feared 
that it might result fatally to the interests of the 
class. But still neither side would yield. Those 
who were in favor of Grace Towle asserted that 
it was not their duty to surrender, and those in 
favor of Mary Litton declared that they would not 
change their vote, knowing well that Grace Towle 
could not be elected unless some from their num- 
ber went over to the other side. Each party 
encouraged its members, and a decision seemed 
an impossibility. 

At a four o'clock class meeting, after the first bal- 
lot, to the surprise of all, the votes stood 121 to 62, 
and it became evident that Grace Towle needed only 
one more vote for her election. The members of 
her party were excited, and eagerly strove to win 
over one more from the opposite side, but all were 
firm, and the results of the two following ballots 
were the same. The slips of paper were again 
paseed, in preparation for another ballot. 

“Tt is useless to ask you to change, I suppose,”’ 
said one of the tellers, passing a slip of paper to 
Marion Ellis, who, it was well known, was one of 
Mary Litton’s strongest advocates. Marion gave 
her head a decided shake, took the paper, and wrote 
the name Mary Litton upon it. A sudden ques- 
tion presented itself to her: Why do you not vote 
for Grace Towle? Because I do not think her a 
suitable candidate, she said to herself. Is that the 
real reason? asked Conscience. She is not a suit- 
able candidate, replied Marion to herself again. 
You have an opportunity of returning good for evil, 
whispered Conscience. Marion strove to assure 
Conscienee that Grace would not make a good presi- 
dent, but did not succeed very well. She was 
obliged to admit that Grace was a girl of great 
executive ability, determination, and force of char- 
acter. You do not vote for her because of her 
treatment of you, suggested Conscience. Marion 
was obliged to acknowledge it. This is an oppor- 
tunity to return good for evil, said Conscience again. 
But what will the girls think? what will my friends 
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say—my friends who know that I am Grace Towle’s 


strongest opponent? she asked herself. Are your 
actions to be influenced by what people will think 
or say? asked Conscience. Marion struggled for a 
moment longer, then took the paper upon which 
she had written Mary Litton’s name, and deliber- 
ately tore it into fragments. The tellers were 
collecting the votes ; Marion did not wish to ask for 
another slip of paper. One of the tellers had seen 
her write Mary Litton’s name, and if she asked for 
another slip the change would become evident. How 
could she prepare another vote?. Had she any 
paper with her? She must be expeditious. She 
put her hand in her pocket. Yes, there was a letter. 
She pulled it out, hastily tore off a portion of the 
envelope, wrote upon it the name Grace Towle, and 
dropped the vote in the box of the teller who 
passed at that moment. 

The chairman called the meeting to order and 
prepared to give the result of the ballot. The girls 
expected to hear the same announcement as before, 
but the expression upon the face of the chairman 
aroused in them a new interest, and they listened 
eagerly to the report of the fourth ballot. 

“Grace Towle one hundred and twenty-two, 
Mary Litton sixty-one. Grace Towle is therefore 
elected president,” said the chairman. Loud ap- - 
plause followed this announcement, and many were 
the questions as to who could have been the deserters 
from Mary Litton’s side, but Marion kept her own 
counsel. 

The girls soon left the room, those who had been 
in favor of Grace Towle jubilant, and even those 
who had been on Mary Litton’s side glad that the 
question was at last decided. 

Edith Davenport, one of the tellers, lingered to 
put the room in order. A stray piece of paper 
caught her eye. One of the votes, she said to 
herself as she stooped and took it from the floor. 
The name Grace Towle appeared upon the paper. 
“One vote, perhaps the vote which elected Grace,” 
she mused, as she carelessly turned the paper. She 
started as she looked at the otherside. Could it be 
that Marion Ellis—Marion, who had been almost 
the leader of the opposite party—had at last changed 
her mind and voted for Grace Towle? Edith 
could searcely believe it, yet there was the name 
—n A. Ellis, in fine, cramped writing, upon one 
side of the paper, which evidently had been hastily 
torn from an envelope, and upon the other, in bold 
characters, the name Grace Towle. 

Edith without delay took the paper to Grace 
Towle, who was one of her especial friends. She 
found Grace just receiving congratulations, and 
waited until she could see her in private. 

“Here is the vote which elected you, Grace,” 
she said, giving to her the slip of paper. Grace 
took the paper and examined it. A softened ex- 
pression stole over her face as she listened to Edith’s 
explanation. The proud, jubilant look died away, 
and was replaced by an expression of humility 
tinged with sadness; the bit of paper spoke to her 
of Marion’s struggle and victory. Close upon this 
picture crowded the vision of her own meanness, 
and she was overwhelmed at the contrast. 

When Edith had finished speaking, Grace 
asked, “ Have you shown this to any one besides 
myself ?” 

“No,” answered Edith. 

“ Please keep the matter a secret,” said Grace. 

“Tf you desire it, I will,” answered Edith, a little 
reluctantly. 

“TI do earnestly desire it,” answered Grace, 
solemnly. 

“] promise, then,” said Edith. 

That evening, as Marion was sitting alone in her 
room, studying, she heard a gentle knock upon her 
door. ‘“ Come in,” she said, and to her amazement 
Grace Towle entered. 

“ have come to ask your forgiveness, Marion,” 
she said. “ You have nobly requited my unkind 
ness, and made me ashamed of myself.’’ 

Marion, in much surprise, extended her hand 
and led Gracetoachgir. An explanation followed, 
and before Grace left the room the hearts of the 
two girls were bound by a bond of strong faith and 
affection. 

Many were the inquiries as to the author 
of the vote which decided the choice of class 
president, but the three who could have explained 
the matter uttered not one word to solve the 


mystery. 


I have never seen anybody that didn’t make 
mistakes, except babies, and they always died early. 
—[{Henry Ward Beecher. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
THE GREAT SUPPER.’ 


“By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


|HE mistake of the woman of this story is 
still a very common one. She thought 
that the kingdom of God was something 
in the future, and that it would be very 

: —J blessed to share in its glory. Christ 
told her that the kingdom of God was a present 
reality, and that the reason more people did not 
enter it was, not because it was not ready for them, 
nor because the way was not open for them, nor 
because the invitation had not been given them, but 
because it did not really seem blessed to them to be 
in it. 

I. A great many persons suppose that the king- 
dom of heaven consists of a future sensuous or 
semi-sensuous condition of great. peace intermingled 
with ecstasy. Music, thrones, a royal city, delight- 
ful pleasure grounds, no sickness, no sorrow, no 
tears—this is their idea of the kingdom of heaven. 
Sometimes it is made still more prosaic. I hada 
devout friend once who declared quite fervently 
- that he expected to have broiled chicken in heaven ; 
and, if my memory serves me aright, Miss Phelps 
gave expression to much the same idea in her 
“Gates Ajar;” and the popularity of that sketch 
of the heavenly realm indicates that her conception 
reflected what is a very common sentiment, if not 
what amounts to an opinion, on this subject. 
Some ground for this sensuous notion of a heaven in 
the future may perhaps be found in the Book of 
Revelation, which is as thoroughly Hebraic as 
any book in the Old Testament; but no color 
is given to it by the teachings of Christ. His 
promises are, with very few exceptions, in the 
present tense. Blessed are the meek ; blessed are 
the pure in spirit; blessed are they that mourn. 
Just before he leaves his disciples he bestows upon 
them a gift which exemplifies the extent to which 
the happiness of his kingdom is independent of 
outward circumstances and conditions. “ These 
things have I spoken unto you,” he says, “ that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full.’ And then he went out to Gethsem- 
ane, and Caiaphas’s court, and Pilate’s judgment 
hall, and the Cross. This is not the kind of joy 
which men covet. To many it may seem a blas- 
phemy to say it, but to the majority of mankind 
the place of Pilate appears more attractive than 
that of his prisoner, the robes of Caiaphas than 
those of the Christ. I venture to put here in 
parallel columns, copying from memory from an 
editorial a few months ago in The Christian Union, 
the Beatitudes of Jesus and those of the World, and 
beg my readers, in comparing them, to ask them- 
selves the question which series most truly repre- 
sents their desires as they are expressed, not in 
devotional thoughts on Sunday afternoon, but in 
practical conduct on Monday morning : 

CHRIST'S BEATITUDES. THE WORLD’S BEATITUDES. 

Blessed are the poor in’ Blessed are the high- 
spirit: for theirs is the spirited : for theirs are the 
kingdom of heaven. kingdoms of this world. 

Blessed are they that Blessed are the merry : 
mourn : for they shall be for they have a good time. 
comforted. Blessed are the grasp- 

Blessed are the meek: ing: for they get all they 


for they shall inherit the can and keep all they get. 
earth. Blessed are they that are 
Blessed are they which determined to “ get on :” 
do hunger and thirst after for they shall be rich. 
righteousness: for they Blessed are the proud : 
shall be filled. for they shall have their 
Blessed are the merciful: own way. 
for they shallobtain mercy. Blessed are they that 
Blessed are the pure in have an eye to the main 
heart: for they shall see chance: for they shall 


God. win. 
Blessed are the peace- Blessed are the warriors: 


makers : for they shall be for they shall be called the 
called the children of God. world’s heroes. 


Whatever the reader may think his own desires 
to be, he can hardly doubt that the World's Beati- 
tudes more nearly represent the world’s practical 
idea of blessedness than do the Beatitudes of Christ. 

LI. If one really adopts Christ’s beatitudes, if he 
really and practically believes that blessedness con- 
sists in humility of spirit, in divine strength received 
through discipline, in a meek and unambitious 
spirit, in an insatiable appetite for improvement in 
character, in a spirit of compassion toward wrong- 
doers, in purity of heart and peacefulness of disposi- 
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Luke xiv., 15-24. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


tion—for him the door is open to the kingdom of 
heaven. He need not postpone this blessedness till 
he gets past the pearly gates and on to the golden 
streets. Life is anadmirable teacher. Is he proud ? 
There is plenty of opportunity to be humbled. Is 
he desirous of discipline? Every day will afford 
him gratification. Does he long to show compassion 
to sinful men’? Every hour brings him in contact 
with them. Life is continually repeating to him 
the invitation, Come, for all things are now ready. 
And if he does not come, he may be sure that it is 
because this is not the kind of feast he really wants 
to be invited to. 

III. This invitation is, it should be noticed, an 
absolutely universal invitation. There is no election 
or reprobation; no discrimination; no asking of 
favored guests and leaving others out. Does he turn 
to the Bible to ascertain who are invited? Hear its 
words: 

“* Ho, every one that thirsteth, and he that hath 
no money; come ye, buy and eat. Yea! come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.” 

“The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say,Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” 

The only condition is desire—“ Every one that 
thirsteth “ Whosoever will.’’ 

Does he then turn from the Bible to life? Life 
gives him the same answer. Every man can put 
the desire for character above every other desire. 
Every man can set as the goal of his endeavor a 
meek and quiet spirit, an unselfish life, a pure 
heart. They are not instantly attainable. But the 
blessedness of these beatitudes is in the strife, not 
merely in the victory ; in the endeavor, not merely in 
the attainment. 

IV. These we would like; but these we do not 
chovse. When the issue is fairly presented, one pre- 
fers his business, another his property, a third his 
social enjoyments. And so we with one accord 
begin to make excuse; one going to his labors, a 
second to his possessions, a third to his companions. 
Or we try to combine the two in an effort to serve 
God and mammon; and imagine that somehow we 
can live on earth without growth in grace, and yet 
at last get entrance into glory. 

As though glory and grace were anything else 
than different names for the same thing—Christ- 
likeness of character. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE GREAT SUPPER. 
By Emiiy Hontineton MILLER. 


ESUS did not go to feasts for idle pleas- 
ure. Whether he was sitting with his 
disciples by the shores of the Sea of Gal- 

| ilee and eating fish broiled upon the coals, 
or reclining on a couch at the table of 
some rich Pharisee, always he was thinking of his 
Father's business, and seeking to teach those that 
were about him the great truths of his kingdom. 
In our lesson to-day we find him again, on a Sab- 
bath day, sitting at meat in the house of a Pharisee, 
and teaching by his acts and his words mercy, humil- 
ity, and unselfish generosity. He taught mercy by 
stopping as he went into the house to heal the man 
with the dropsy ; Aumility by telling those who were 
eagerly striving for the best and most honorable 
seats at the table that the truest honor came by not 
seeking the best things for ourselves ; unselfishness, 
by bidding them make their feasts for the poor who 
really needed them, rather than the rich who could 
return their favors. They might not be repaid in 
this life, but by and by God would exalt those who 
had humbled themselves, and those who had cared 
for his poor should be welcomed to feast with him 
in his kingdom above. 

The people who sat at meat with him thought 
these were wise words. One of the guests said, 
“Yes, that will be a great reward; it will be a 
blessed thing to eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 

As Jesus heard this he may perhaps have thought, 
“That is what all these guests would say; every- 
body thinks it would be a blessed thing to be ad- 
mitted into heaven, and every one means to go 
there, but how many of you will fail!” 

So, turning to the guest who had spoken, he told 
him a little story, a parable, to show them all how 
foolishly people act about the blessedness God offers 
them. He told them the story of a great supper 
given bya rich man, in which the guests behaved 
just as they themselves were doing about the invita- 
tion God sends to his feast. We all know the 
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story; let us see if we can see why this man was 
like our Father, and the men who treated his invi- 
tation so carelessly like the people to whom Jesus 
spoke, and perhaps like some of us. 

1. It was a great supper, and many were in- 
vited. So we are told that our Father's kingdom 
was prepared for us from the foundation of the 
world ; that it has never even entered into our 
thoughts to imagine such wonders and delights as 
await us there. And to this feast every one is 
invited: whosoever will may come. 

2. The ts who were invited meant to come ; 
they did not refuse the invitation. So, when we 
hear and read about this kingdom and this feast, 
we all mean to be there. We all think it would be 
blessed to have a place in heaven, and we do not 
mean to be shut out. 

3. The guests busied themselves about other 
things ; about their farms and their business and 
their families. These things were all right and 
proper, but they forgot their invitation, and when 
they were sent for they were not ready. So we 
forget our Father’s invitation because we are 80 
busy and occupied with the things of this life. In- 
stead of saying, “‘ I must live so as to be ready any 
minute when He sends for me,” our thoughts and 
our plans are all about our own business. 

4. The guests all had excuses for not being 
ready, and they thought they were very good 
excuses. They did not wish to stay away alto- 
gether, but to be excused for this time, until it was 
more convenient. So we make a great many ex- 
cuses for not being ready just yet when our Father 
sends his servants to bid us come. Our Father is 
much more forgiving than the man in the story 
was. His guests were sent for but once, and when 
they made excuses he was angry, and said, “‘ They 
shall none of them taste of my supper;” but God 
sends, again and again, messenger after messenger, 
to say, “‘ Come, for all things are now ready.” 

5. The guests who refused to come were shut 
out, and the good things which they had slighted 
were given to others. So God may leave us to our 
business and our pleasure and our eager pursuit of 
riches and honor, and reveal to others the precious 
things which we neglect and slight. Others may 
sit down to the feast and we be shut out: turning 
away from heavenly bread, we may be left to feed 
on husks. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


By tHE Rev. Epwarp Everetrr Lewis.! 


‘* That ye may know what is the hope of his calling.’’— 
Eph. i., 18. 

I. E will consider this heavenly call. 
| By “his calling” we understand the 
entire interest and activity of our 
heavenly Father in behalf of lost 

men. 

It is not so much a separate, distinct act among 
many as it is the sum of every volition and out- 
going of the divine love toward our sinful race. 
All that is revealed, all that is promised and done, 
all that enters into the working of this heavenly 
scheme of redemption by which souls are instructed, 
moved, drawn, or in any way or degree constrained 
to forsake evil and love holiness, are factors of this 
divine call. A man is not called, in the full sense of 
the word, when he hears the Gospel preached, nor 
in the act of repentance, nor when faith dawns, 
nor in the choice of the service of God, nor even 
when he prays, though these and many more ex- 
ercises do unite in declaring that he has responded 
to the mighty motives of the Gospel and gained the 
full assurance of his calling. 

A man’s life is like a circle, with God inthe 
center. If he breaks away from this orbit of love 
and obedience, he at once gets into serious trouble, 
but by no means has he gone beyond the reach of 
God’s power. For God is infinitely great, and, by 
his very greatness in those things that most attract 
and command the loyalty of men, reaches out after 
the wanderer and constrains him to return. What 
is the call? It is God himself; God in every mani- 
festation of his nature, in every revelation of his 
truth and love. 

To what is he called ? To God, to the life that 
circles about him as the planets revolve about the 
sun. to the life that is controlled and directed in its 
spirit and motive by the knowledge and love of 
God. 

A life that in this manner circles about God is 
endless in its own orbit. Once fixed unchangeably 
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in that orbit under the loving and safe keeping of 
the God of holiness, it is not alone endless in dura- 
tion, but without limit in quality; it is eternal life, 
the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ his son. 

One man calls another simply by the weight of 
his own being. Sometimes these calls from men 
have a mighty potency. Napoleon moved the whole 
of France. Abraham Lincoln, as the center of 
American patriotism in the time of National peril, 
called thousands of men, from home and business 
and friends, to stand on the field of battle, and, if 
need be, to die for their country. But, being human, 
these calls are limited—limited in quantity and 
in quality. The divine call is unlimited, boundless 
as the moral attributes of Deity. It is the voice of 
God, heard not in the tempest and earthquake, but 
a voice of silence, such as Elijah heard, coming 
from the invisible presence of the infinite Jehovah. 
This calling runs all through the history of grace. 
Abraham was called, Moses was called, so was 
David, Isaiah too; Peter and John and James, the 
intimate three of the twelve Apostles, were called. 
Paul delights to speak of himself as called both to 
faith and to service. 

These great names speak to us of no exceptional 
act, but of the common, universal exercise of 
divine grace on willing hearts, by which we are all 
saved from the love and power of sin, and conse- 
crated to the life of holiness. For there is no dif- 
ference. There are not two callings, one for this 
man or race, and another for that individual or 
nation; not two hopes, two ways of touching and 
keeping souls by the love of God, but, in the words 
of Paul, pleading for the unity that comes to con- 
tentious human nature only through lowliness, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another 
in love. There is but “ one body, one spirit, even 
as ye were called in one hope of your calling.” 
There is indeed no difference. Nicodemus, learned 
and wise, though he came timidly at first by night, 
heard the call; Zaccheus, the publican, listened to 
the divine voice; so, too, did the wretched and pen- 
itent outcast. There are thousands of differences 
between men. But they do not, they cannot, stand 
between any seeking soul and the infinite Redee.ner 
of the lost. They are not large enough. They 
hide the Saviour as little as a humming-bird dart- 
ing over your head hides the sun. ‘They silence 
the voice of God’s mercy no more than the buzzing 
of the insect in the grass at your feet drowns the 
thunder that rolls through the skies. 

But am I not troubled by these various though 
insignificant shadows, confused by these lower and 
nearer sounds? Do they not disturb the peace that 
is associated with this call of God? Confess fully 
their unhappy influence, their strange discordant 
effect on our personal relation to the God of hope; 
then turn to Paul’s discussion (in the Sth of 
Romans) of the trials of faith as affecting the hope 
of those who are in Christ. One needs to read full 
twenty verses to feel the full force of his argument, 
but a few will suffice: “I reckon,”’ he says, * that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
to us-ward. ... By hope are we saved, but hope 
that is seen is not hope; . . . butif we hope for that 
which we see not, then do we with patience wait for 
it.” Patience is sustained by a hope that is never 
perplexed and never grows weary. Hope carries 
with ease the burden of our many infirmities. 
Wait for our redemption from bodily trials we must, 
but waiting in hope gives a blessed peace. More- 
over, the Spirit “ helpeth our infirmities.” And, 
again, as if the burden grew heavier and more mys 
terious, “ we know,” as the last resort of a perplexed 
faith, which is neither a guessing nor a hoping, but 
a clear knowing—“ we know that to them that love 
God all things work together for good.” 

Yet once more: “ If God is for us, who is agaiust 
us?” If “his calling” gives us hope, whose call- 
ing can make us despair / 

How can troubled souls come into the full pos- 
session of this cheering hope? Tell them what 
God has done and is doing for their deliverance. 
The difficulty is, we do not know what this hope of 
God's calling is. We fail to understand the calling, 
and therefore hope is weak and wavering. For the 
hope rests on the calling, and the calling on the 
divine promise and action. 

Take two illustrations, first of the promise. At 
Heb. vi, 11, these words are found: * We desire 
that each of you may have the fulness of hope 
even unto the end.” Abraham is brought forward 
as an example: “ When God made promise to him, 
since he could swear by none greater, he sware by 
himself, saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee.” 
“And thus,” resting on God’s word and oath, 
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“having patiently endured,” the patriarch “ ob- 


tained the promise.” So also we, “ by two immu- 
table things ’’"—two unalterable facts, the unchange- 
able promise of Him whose bare word is sufficient, 
and the oath of confirmation sustaining the promise 
—* have a strong encouragement . . . to lay hold 
of the hope that is set before us, which we have as 
an anchor of the soul, a hope both sure and stead- 
fast.” The word of the unchanging God and his 
changeless oath give confidence to hope. The other 
illustration relates to what God has done in our 
behalf: “ He that spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how shall he not also 
with him freely give us all things?” Here the call- 
ing rests on the infinite gift of God’s love freely 
sacrificing his Son that we may have the full assur- 
ance of hope. 

Paul prays that we may know the full blessing 
of the hope that rests on immutable words and 
deeds of infinite sacrifice. It is an appeal to the 
truth: look at the facts, perceive their meaning, 
and accept the comfort and hope of their relation 
to our need. 

Again, we find that this divine call comes to us 
through our moral natures. It awakens the con- 


science. It appeals to the sense of right within 
the soul. It summons man to sit in judgment on 
himself. A Bible that should not do this would 


not be worth the paper on which it is printed. If 
revelation has no message of grace to the self-con- 
demned, it will fail to give peace and hope to the 
sinner. An aroused conscience is a merciless ac- 
cuser. No artifice, no subterfuge, avails to quiet 
its restless remorse over evil indulged. An irrevo- 
cable sentence goes forth from the moral throne 
within. 

Is there relief from this judgment? Never by 
reversal; conscience does not accuse to-day and 
acquit to-morrow. Conscience agrees with revela- 
tion in persisting that evil is wholly and always 
wrong. 

Yet revelation differs from the conscience in its 
utterances. Conscience knows no mercy, the Bible 
does. There is nothing condemnatory when sci- 
ence pronounces the verdict on the sinner’s case ; 
“there is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.” How great the contrast! How 
complete the reversal of condition! The hope of 
God's call is that of sin forgiven. “ Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” 

A quiet conscience is like sleep to a man in a 

burning house. He needs to be aroused to see and 
feel his peril. The call of God is like the coming 
of the firemen with ladders and ropes, not to say, 
“Sleep on,” but first to arouse him to a clear per- 
ception of his danger, and then to offer such 
help as he needs to be saved. For the hope of the 
divine call is fixed on deliverance from the curse of 
sin. 
Again, God’s call comes to the soul through the 
Holy Spirit, whose work convinces of sin, of right- 
eousness, and of judgment. The truth is his 
agent, the conscience is moved by his presence and 
power. 

But his most delightful work isto show the things 
of Christ to the believer in his ignorance and 
trouble, to “ bear witness with our spirits that we 
are the children of God,” to teach us all things, to 
guide and keep the trusting, to purify and ever lead 
tie liberated soul nearer and nearer to him whose 
calling is our hope. 

Thus it is that we have a threefold witness to the 
calling of God—the word of revelation, an awak- 
ened conscience, and the gracious, cheering presence 
of the Holy Paraclete, whose divine voice ever 
renews and magnifies the call of God. 

Through this witness a great hope comes into the 
heart, which is not easily disturbed and never 
wholly crushed ; that grows when skies are fair, 
that is green amid wiuter’s cold and snows; that, 
living through all the years of our earthly life, ends 
at last in the abundant fruition of eternal glory. 
Such is the blessed hope of his calling as it germi- 
nates, blooms, and fruits in the soul. 

Il. What shail be said of the outlook of this 
hope 

1. It is not satisfied with the present; antici- 
pating is its chief characteristic. Its compensa- 
tions for the sorrows and losses of earth are 
large, for they are laden with the possibilities of 
infinite gain. The happy hope of youth, with its 
vision of cloudless skies, and years of peace and 
prosperity, is as treacherous as it is buoyant. But 
the hope of God’s calling knows no trials, no bur- 
dens, that cannot be made tributary to the glory of 
the hereafter. 

2. The outlook for the individual anticipates 
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a great change. We hope for a large increase of 
knowledge. We shall see as we cannot now, and 
know even as we are known. God calls us into 
light. It is difficult to conceive what visions this 
simple change will give of the beauty of holiness. 
We have glimpses of this beauty even now. But 
what we see resembles some of these fragments of 
the art of the past, that, having eseaped the ravages 
of time, now fascinate us by the hints they give of 
what the whole must have been, or would be again 
had we the power to restore the lost portions. So 
now, in things spiritual, our yision of the glory of 
holiness is fragmentary, yet so real and truthful 
that we long to see the final and full restoration as 
wrought out by the redemption through Christ. 

Nor is there any hope to be compared with this. 
God calls us to perfection. Nor does he mock us 
with vain words. It is a genuine call from which 
springs the living hope of growth and change till 
we become complete in Jesus. Have we not already 
learned to prize quality more than quantity, to 
know that moral deformities are uglier than defi- 
ciencies in wealth and culture, that gain by accretion 
is below that by improvement, that the ideal of life 
is not more and more aloug the lines of earthly 
longings, but more of the life that is hid with 
Christ in God ? 

3. With this hope of personal uplifting into 
likeness to Christ is joined the full regeneration 
and sanctification of social relations. Society is 
purified and perfected by the calling of God. Oaly 
they that have washed their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb may enter into the New Jerusalem. The 
wheat and the tares grow together till the harvest, 
but only the wheat is preserved. When the Son of 
man shall come in his glory, he shall place some on 
his right hand and say, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom, but to others, on his 
left, Depart from me. 

Separation, however, has less to do with the re- 
storing of society to its perfect state than the disci- 
pline of grace by which each saint comes into a 
free, harmonious, and helpful relation to every other 
and to all. Paul’s comparison is that of the body 
and its many members working harmoniously for 
the general good, which is most truly the highest 
good of the individual. The Christian society of 
our hope will be pure in thought and deed, gentle 
and kind in spirit. No selfish, suspicious, hateful 
motive will then intrude upon the peace and good- 
will of our mutual relations. There will be no 
antagonisms, no contentions, grasping of honors, of 
treasures, of opportunities. The bond of union 
will be love, love like the love of God. 

4. This hope is chiefly, yet not wholly, of the 
future. Its glory is seen in the present. For it 
is this that binds our hearts in the fellowship of 
Christian love ; it is this that builds churches and 
maintains the worship of God; it is this that gives 
wings to faith as it soars beyond the finite, 
“ seeing him who is invisible,” and, standing in the 
presence of the eternal King, makes eternal supplica- 
tion. The joy of this hope opens our lips in strains 
of sweetest and loftiest music; its peace quiets 
the troubled heart, soothes the restless spirit, re- 
moves all fear, and lets the light of heaven tinge 
with its own glory all the storm-clouds of present 
experience; in the light of this hope men leave 
home and kindred, face the cold and deprivations 
of arctic lands, endure the heat and perils of Afri- 
can exploration, live among the degraded, teach 
their children, and patiently wait for the fruit of a new 
and better life; in the comfort of this blessed hope 
we lay our Christian dead in the quiet resting-places 
of earth’s sacred inclosures, knowing that their 
spirits have joined that great company which is 
gathering in the home beyond, and also anticipat- 
ing the eternal reunions where neither sin nor pain 
nor death ever enter; in the confidence of this hope 
we gird our armor on and put our names on the roll of 
the great King to be trained for service, and then 
to be loyal, earnest, and devoted till we, too, are 
borne from the ranks, happy if at the last breath 
we have the sweet assurance of having been faith- 
ful unto death. 

And now, ere we part, let us ask whether this is 
our hope, whether we know what it means, and 
daily live according to its guidance and cheer. For 
it will help us to bear every heavy burden, to ac- 
cept self-denial and patient toil, to press forward 
with zeal “ toward the goal unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Here we 
labor and wait, here we suffer and endure, but hope 
points to the light that shines above the clouds and 
bids us rejoice. 

As Thomas Kelly, using the beautiful figure of 
the city to present the object of the Christian hope, 
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sang of the contrast with the fleeting things of the 
present, so may we: 
“ We’ve no abiding city here ; 
This may distress the worldling’s mind, 
But should not cost the saint a fear 
Who hopes a better rest to find. 
Then let us live as pilgrims do ; 
Let not the world our rest appear, 
But let us haste from all below. 
- We seek a city out of sight; — 
Zion its name, the Lord is there, 
It shines with everlasting light.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE ONLY WAY: HOW CAN WE LEAD OUR 
FRIENDS INTO IT? 
(John xiv., 1-6; Heb. x., 19-23.) 


HEN Jesus talked with his disciples of 
‘| his near departure and of their reunion 
with him, one asked in sad perplexity, 
Lord, we know not whither thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?” The 
Master’s answer, “I am the way,” has given com- 
fort and direction to many a troubled soul since 
that night. 

Jesus is not simply the way par excellence ; he is 
the only way. Paul says: “here is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” “There is one God and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” 

It is said that a Swiss guide begins his career 
when a boy by showing travelers short and easy 
paths ; at fourteen he leads mules and horses over 
the mountain passes; when full-grown he accom- 
panies, as porter, travelers and their guides on their 
most dangerous excursions ; finally, after a long and 
toilsome experience, by which he has acquired 
knowledge, wisdom, and courage, he is enrolled as 
a guide. Let us make it the business of our lives 
to guide others into the narrow way that leadeth 
unto life. Let us devote ourselves earnestly to this 
one thing. One is our Master, even Christ, and he 
has chosen us and ordained us for this work. 

We must begin, as the Swiss guide begins, as 
soon as we have a little experience; if we are sure 
of this, that he is the way, we can say, “We have 
found him; come and see.”” When he has led us 
farther on and borne heavy burdens for us, we can 
lighten the burdens of others and cheer the way 
that seems dark and dangerous. When through 
temptation and sorrow and pain we have followed 
our Guide, until we are “ persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord,” then shall we be fitted 
to lead our friends into the same love. 

Once having entered ourselves “ into the holy 
place by the blood of Jesus, by the way which he 
dedicated for us,” we cannot but “ consider one 
another to provoke unto love and good works.” 
We shall lead them by our prayers: “ More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.”’ 
We shall lead them by our lives, like the preacher 
of *“*The Deserted Village,” who “allured to 
brighter worlds, and led the way.” But the mighti- 
est power of all is love. “We love, because he 
first loved us.” When we have looked at Jesus on 
Calvary till we cannot see for tears, and our voice 
is tremulous with love for him and the souls for 
which he died, our “Come” will be heeded. 
When we reach out a hand that has been resting in 
his pierced hand, the help will be sure and strong. 

Let us love after the manner of his loving. Let 
Christ be all and in all to us, the one way and the 
only way, for time and for eternity : 

“ Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinuing, 
He shall suftice me, for he hath‘ sufficed ; 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 

References: Ps. xxxii.; 8; Prov. iii., 17—iv., 
11, 12, 14, 15, 18; Is. xxx., 21—xxxv., 8-10; 
Jer. vi., 16; Matt. vii., 13,14; Mark v.,19; John 
xii., 26—xiii., 36; Rom. v., 1, 2; 1 Cor. iii., 11; 
Gal. i., 6-8; Eph. ii, 18; 1 Thess. v., 9,10; 2 
Thess. ii., 15, 14; 1 Tim. ii., 5,6; Heb. vi., 19, 
20—vii., 25—ix., 8, 11, 12, 24—x., 10-12—-1 Pet. 
iii., 18. 

Daily Readings: (1) John x., 1-10; (2) Luke 
xiii., 24-30; (3) Acts iv., 1-12; (4) Acts x., 34- 
43; (5) John i., 40-46; (6) 1 Sam. xii., 20-25; 
(7) John xiv., 1-6; Heb. x., 19-23. 


1 For the week beginning July 13, 1890, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


A plan was pro at the Yale alumni dinner, held 
on June 25, the Commencement Day, by which each 
alumnus of Yale is to contribute one cent a day to an 
alumni fund to be used for the needs of the University. 
The class of ’80 has already contributed $500 in this 
way. President Dwight announced that the gifts and 
bequests made to Yale during the past year amount to 
$716,000. He also announced that $100,000 has been 
received for a new dormitory, but that the donor’s 
name is not to be made known until the building is 
completed. Ex-Secretary of State Bayard made a 
speech at the alumni dinner attacking the free coinage 
bill. 

At the regular Commencement exercises 141 men 
graduated from the college proper, 64 from the Shef- 
field Scientific School, 36 from the Theological School, 
42 from the Law School, and 7 from the Medical School. 
The following honorary degrees were conferred: D.D. 
—the Rev. Adolphus J. F. Behrends, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the Rev. Augustus H. Strong ( Yale College, 1857), 
President of the Rochester (N 'Y) Theological Semi- 
nary. LL.D.—Judge William F. Cooper ( Yale College, 
1838), Nashville, Tenn., late Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee; the Rev. Henry M. Dexter (Yale College, 
1840), Boston, Mass.; Judge Edward C. Billings (Yale 
College, 1853), New Orleans, La., United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Eastern District of Louisiana; Dr. 
Francis Delafield (Yale College, 1860), New York 
City, and William Walter Phelps ( Yale College, 1860), 
United States Minister to Germany. M.A.—Stephen 
Smith Burt, M.D., of New York City ; Loomis J. 
Campbell, of Bosto.; Joseph B. Dimmick, of Seranton, 
Pa.; Walter Edwards, of New York City ; Dorse 
Gardner, of New York City; Judge Frederick B. Hall, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., Judge of the ae Court of 
Connecticut ; John Kean, M.C., of Elizabeth, N. J.; 
William E. Simonds, M.C., of Hartford, Conn.; Pro- 
fessor Elihu Thomas, of Lynn, Mass. Doctor of Music 
—Professor John K. Paine, of Harvard College. 


Harvard University celebrated its Commencement 
Day on June 25. There were more men by far this 
year to receive degrees than ever before. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight men received in regular course 
the degree of A. b., forty-eight that of LL.B., sixty- 
nine that of M.D., six that of M.D.V., seven that of 
S.B., four that of B.D., thirty-one that of A.M., and 
eight that of Ph.D. One of the graduating class who 
had the honor of a Commencement part was a colored 
man. ‘The following honorary degrees were conferred : 
A.M.—Richard Watson Gilder, Alfred Treadway 
White, Charles Fallen McKim, Charles Herbert Moore. 
LL.D.—Seth Low, Henry Charles Lea, Leslie Stephen. 
D.D.—Henry Codman Potter, Lyman Abbott. 


Amherst College held its Commencement exercises 
on June 25, conferring the degree-of B.A. on sixty 
students. President Seelye’s resignation, due to ill 
health, was accepted. George A. Plimpton, of New 
York, was elected a trustee of the College. 


RELIGIOUS News. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF CANADIAN 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE visitor to the Canadian capital when Par- 
liament is in session finds a throng that gives 
a business to the city not to be seen on usual occa- 
sions. The gathering together of representatives 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific to attend the Su- 
preme Court of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
for ten days, beginning with the 11th of June, im- 
parted a pronounced aspect to the political metropo- 
lis of the Dominion. 

Presbyterianism in Canada is one of her potent 
forces for good. ‘The growth and influence of the 
cause give special importance to the meeting of its 
Supreme Court. Bank Street Church, of which 
the Rev. William Moore, D.D., is pastor, was 
crowded to the doors on the opening occasion when 
the well-known head of Queen's University, the 
Very Rev. Principal Grant, D.D., preached the re- 
tiring Moderator’s sermon. He was succeeded in 
the moderatorship by the Rev. Dr. Laing, D.D., 
from Rutgers College. 

The General Assembly is composed of one-fourth 
of the ministerial and lay members of the forty- 
three Presbyteries comprising the Canadian Church. 
In the body are 2,358 churches and stations, con- 
tributing over two millions of dollars perannum for 
church purposes. To this Court of Presbyterianism 
in Canada special attention is paid in the city 
which is honored by its meeting. The Governor of 
Ontario entertained the Assembly at Government 
House last year, and this year found greetings and 
honors being extended in Ottawa. 

At one of the sessions of the Assembly a deputa- 
tion from the Methodists of the Dominion was re- 
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ceived upon the platform by the Moderator, and 
each of the four in turn was allowed a few minutes 
to convey fraternal greetings from a sister church, 
and to add such words, suitable to the occasion, as 
limited time would permit. A deputy from the 
Free Church of Scotland was sent across the At- 
lantic to convey in propria personé the salutations 
of British Presbyterians. From Newark, N. J., 
came Dr. Waters to speak, in official capacity, for 
the Reformed Churches in America. Dr. Talbot 
W. Chambers, of New York, and Dr. Matthews, of 
London, Eng., the one a member of the Executive 
in the West, the other General Secretary of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches throughout the world 
holding the Presbyterian system, were present, and 
in their representative capacity addressed the As- 
sembly on matters pertaining to the Alliance, or, as 
it is more popularly designated, the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council. The fifth council will be held in 
Toronto in September, 1892, the other four having 
been held at quadrennial periods in Edinburgh, 
Philadelphia, Belfast, and London. 

It is no part of your correspondent’s purpose to 
give a detailed summary of the proceedings that 
characterized the sixteenth Assembly of Presby- 
terians in Canada since the federation of the 
Churches in 1875. But to one who has watched 
with care and interest what has been going on in 
this official body for the past ten days it is of con- 
sequence to note some of the salient points of 
Christian effort. By the order of procedure, pre- 
pared by a committee especially appointed for the 
purpose, the subjects of a more popular turn 
were set down for the evening sederunts, at which 
there was a crowded attendance of visitor; and 
commissioners’ friends. 

A most profitable and delightful evening was 
spent in considering the foreign missionary work 
of the Church. One of the workers had come 
from Trinidad to tell the story of the Lord’s 
work prospering there. Another from India told 
of encouragements and discouragements in a field 
where the centers of operation by the Church in 
Canada are Indore, Rutlam, Oojein, Neemuch, and 
Mhow. Theconvener’s report had uplifting tidings 
from Dr. McKay, the apostolic missionary of For- 
mosa. And the rehearsal of news from Honan 
and the New Hebrides was cheering indeed. 

In connection with the foreign work, a vigor- 
ously prosecuted enterprise was brought under the 
notice of the Assembly. A wealthy donor a few 
years ago left to the Church a sum of $6,000; to 
this additions have been made since, making the 
total at present about $8,000. The request of the 
original donor was that a new Canadian mission 
should be organized among the Jews. The For- 
eign Mission Committee asked a gentleman belong- 
ing to the Church, when on an Eastern tour, to 
survey the land and report. The suggestion from 
this gentleman was that steps should be taken with- 
out delay to establish a mission in Palestine, with 
Jerusalem as the center of operations. The sug- 
gestion was embodied in a report presented to the 
Assembly, countenanced by a number of speakers 
when the subject was before the house, and urgently 
pressed by specially interested persons. The cau- 
tion of the Assembly was made manifest when, by 
a majority vote, the matter was ordered for fur- 
ther examination, and instructions given that the 
results of the examination should be placed before 
the Assembly a year from this date. Discussion 
was held upon a missionary project among the 
Chinese in British Columbia, but definite arrange- 
ments for a new organization in that region were 
left over until June of next year. 

For The Christian Union, reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian General Assembly would 
be incomplete without something being said about 
the debate and conclusions on “Christian Union.”’ 
This was a subject brought out when a report by a 
committee appointed last year was laid before the 
Assembly. It would seem that for two or three 
years large representative committees from the 
Methodist, Anglican, and Presbyterian bodies have 
been meeting and talking over closer relations. 
The widest gulf to be bridged by the Presbyterians 
is that which washes on the other side the Anglican 
shore. The Anglicans on their side have been 
holding out the hand, and the report of the Com- 
mittee of Assembly indicates a Presbyterian readi- 
ness to shake it. But the climax in these negotiations 
for union has not yet been reached. The Anglican 
Committee called the attention of the Presbyterian 
Committee to a series of sentences known as the 
Lambeth Resolutions. All of these Presbyterians 
can accept, but two. The first, the Nicene Creed, 
is alleged by the Anglicans to contain a full and 
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sufficient statement of the Christian faith. The 
Presbyterians reply, No, not exactly, for some 
elements requisite to a full statement of Christian 
faith we do not find in that Creed. The second of 
these is the Historic Episcopate. Presbyterians 
say, We believe in the episcopos as well as the 
presbuteros. The Historie Episcopate is ours, too 
—but we adhere to the episcopate that is bounded 
on the past not by the seventeenth century, but 
by the apostolic age, the episcopate that acknowl- 
edges the identity of the New Testament bishop 
and presbyter. The General Assembly reappointed 
a committee, giving instructions to the same 
to hold itself in readiness to confer with represent- 
atives from other Churches with a view to the 
greatest possible union. 

The British Sovereign takes an interest in the 
Canadian Assembly. One of the first things done 
by the retiring Moderator on opening night was to 
lay upon the table a communication from her Ma)- 
esty Queen Victoria expressive of interest in the 
Presbyterian Church. It might be of interest to 
your readers to see a copy of the letter indorsed by 
the General Assembly and ordered to be transmit- 
ted to London. Here it is: 


“ To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty: 

“MAY IT PLEASE YouR MAJesty,— We, the members 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, convened at Ottawa, desire to express, on our 
own behalf and on behalf of the Church we represent, 
our loyal devotion to your Majesty’s person and throne. 
It is the aim of the Presbyterian Church to promote 
in this part of your Majesty’s dominions faithful obe- 
dience in the Word of God, and also to maintain mis- 
sions in your Majesty’s Indian Empire and in other 
lands where the worship of the true God does not pre- 
vail. It will doubtless be gratifying to your Majesty 
to learn that God has been pleased to follow the labors 
of the Church with a large measure of blessing. In 
common with all your Majesty’s loyal subjects through- 
out the Empire, we thank God that he has preserved 
your Majesty in life and in health. And we pray that 
you may long be spared to set before your people an 
example of that righteousness that alone can exalt a 
nation.” 


After all business had been disposed of, the Mod- 
erator invited the Court to praise and prayer. 
Thereafter he delivered a short parting address, 
announced Kingston as the place for the next 
Assembly, and terminated the proceedings with th 
apostolic benediction. S. 

OTTAWA, June 20, 1890. 


A MODEL COUNTRY CHURCH. 


Warwick, Orange County, New York, is a typical 
—T village, and it has a new church which sets an 
example worth the consideration of hundreds of count 
parishes in the United States. In England the Soslah 
church is generally the most attractive building in the 
village ; the average American country church is too 
apt to be the barniest feature of the village. The 
Reformed Church of Warwick dedicated its new church 
building on last Thursday. We owe the following 
description and illustration of it to the courtesy of the 
always readable New York “Sun,” from whose col- 
umns thev are taken: 

“It is a picturesque edifice of a modified form of the 
Byzantine style of architecture. Its twin towers have 
pyramidal roofs, and its main roof is ridged, as are 
those of its several porches. The doors and windows 
are arched after the Roman manner. Elsewhere char- 
— features of Byzantine architecture are repro- 

uced, 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF WARWICK, 


“ But it is the material of which it is constructed, 
more, perhaps, than its style of architecture, that makes 
the building noteworthy. It is built of the conglomer- 
ate known as field stone, with trimmings of Warwick 
limestone. The main building is shingled with wood, 
but the towers and porches are roofed with Spanish 
tiles of a rich brewn color, which is thrown into relief 
by the prevailing tint of gray. Much of the field stone 
retains its native moss and lichen, which becomes a 
bright green when wet with rain or dew. Several of 
the stones have been shaped by the action of water 
into fantastic faces—notably one in the south wall— 
which are as weird as the Gothic gargoyles of medieval 
churehes. Despite the manifest newness of the Spanish 
tiles and limestone trimmings, the effect of the field 
Stone, with its occasional garment of moss, is to render 
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the building, which was not finished until withia a few 
days, venerable in appearance. 

“The building is 136 feet long and 74 feet wide. 
The towers are 80 feet high. The church seats about 
500 persons. Behind is a Sunday-school room, seat- 
ing 150 children. Over this is a dining-room and 
kitchen, where entertainments will be held. The audi- 
torium is finished in eak. E.G. W. Dietrich, of this 
city, was the architect of the building.” 


MEETINGS OF CONNECTICUT CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. 


This year, for the first time, the experiment was 
tried of combining the annual meetings of the two 
State bodies in which the Congregational ministers and 
Congregational churches of Connecticut find their 
representation. The 18lst meeting of the General 
Association, composed of delegates from the Local 
Ministerial Associations of the State, met in the United 
Church, New Haven, on Tuesday, June 17. The 
sessions continued until the next day at noon. Then, 
in the same church, occurred and lasted two days more 
the twenty-third meeting of the General Conference of 
the State, composed of delegates, both clerical and lay, 
from the local conferences and consociations throughout 
the State, in which the churches as such are represented. 
This combination of the two meetings, whereof in years 

ast the former has occurred in June and the latter in 
eseuiien was brought about with the view of dimin- 
ishing by one the number of gatherings of this sort which 
ministers and others have to attend, and hospitable 
friends in the places where they assemble have to enter- 
tain. It was also hoped that the combination would 
result in benefit to both bodies, by bringing out a larger 
attendance. This hope was not realized. The meeting 
of the Association was no larger, and that of the Con- 
ference much smaller, than in previous years. 

Without taking pains to discriminate now between 
the sessions of the two bodies, but treating the two 
meetings as practically one, it is worthy of remark that 
the exercises, especially the papers and essays which 
were read by men appointed for the purpose, were all 
of an exceptional degree of interest and value. Several 
of them were of importance as indicating, indirectly, 
the enlargement of the scope of thought, and the general 
direction of its movement, in recent years. The 
tendency toward a more esthetic form of worship was 
doubtless the underlying, the unconscious, cause that 
placed two papers on the programme dealing with 
sacred music. The first of these was an unwritten 

per—if the solecism may be allowed—delivered 
by Dr. Wright, of New Britain, on the Ilnfluence of 
Handel upon the English Faith. It was an admirable 
historical study of a subject to which clergymen as a 
rule give but little attention ; and Dr. Wright was 
listened to for nearly an hour with mingled admiration 
and interest. Apart from the value and suggestive- 
ness of the historic material presented by him, he gave 
his clerical brethren a very fine object lesson of the 
value to be derived from thorough and exhaustive study 
in a limited area and in a definite direction. The 
other paper touching on this general theme was by 
Mr. A. J. Blakesley, of Waterbury, a church organist 
and choir leader, not old in years, but rich in ability 
and in experience. His paper was full of suggestive- 
ness as to the way in which organists and ministers 
ought to co-operate for the improvement of the musical 

of divine service; while the emphasis with 
which he insisted upon personal religion as a sine qua 
non in both organist and singers was most agree- 
able to many of his ministerial hearers, whose souls 
have often been sorely vexed by the flippant and 
irreverent demeanor of the occupants of the choir 
gallery. 

A paper by Mr. Snyder, of Middletown, on the social 
life of the pastor in the city, gave him an opportunity 
of saying some very sensible things as to the pastor’s 
attitudeto amusements. Dr. Johnson, of New London, 
discussed “ Motives for Missions.” He had nothing to 
say of the fear of hell in this connection, save to disown 
it as a worthy motive of the Christian life; and the 
motive for missionary energy, he declared, must be 
ultimately the same as that inducing to the Christian 
life itself, of which missionary zeal is but the result and 
outgrowth. The true motives for missionary activity 
he considered to be obedience to Christ, and the desire 
to accomplish through Christianity the transformation 
first of individual cannes then of society at large. 
Such motives are those now urged by the party of 
“ Progressive Orthodoxy,” to the entire exclusion of 
that founded upon the old belief in the hopeless damna- 
tion of the pagans, which has done duty so long in our 
missionary addresses and missionary literature. It was 
a significant illustration of the gradual movement of 
thought in the Congregational body that Dr. Johnson, 
himself conservative in belief, should present as a suf- 
ficient motive to missionary exertion the very same 
considerations which are employed by those who have 
been loudly accused of “ cutting the nerve” of the mis- 
siynary enterprise, and should expressly disown the 
motive which the rigidly orthodox party in the denumi- 
nation have all along been insisting upon with the ut- 
most pertinacity. 

I can only mention some of the other noticeable 
papers. Dr. Dike’s paper on the Divorce Problem 
showed the results of his broad and comprehensive 
study of sociological questions, and two papers on the 
Newspaper—the one by a young New Haven journalist 
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on the secular paper, and the other by Dr. Dunning, 
of the “ Congregationalist,” on the religious, were both 
of exceptional interest. It was especially remarkable 
to be told, as the Conference was in the paper on the 
secular newspaper, that quite a large majority of the 
men employed in literary work on Connecticut papers, 
both daily and weekly, are communicants in Christian 
churches. The writer thought and said that the clergy 
did not yet begin to realize the extent to which the 
newspaper press stood ready to assist them in their 
efforts to benefit men. 

The matter of largest practical interest which was 
discussed at the Conference was the state of the treas- 
ury of the Connecticut Missionary Society. Forty- 
three of the 302 Congregational churches of the State 
are dependent upon that Society for aid ; some of these 
aided churches are situated in the old hill towns of the 
State, whose population to-day is slowly dwindling ; 
others are young churches, just starting into life, and 
destined soon to become strong and vigorous, though 
for a few years they must be aided by their older and 
wealthier sister churches. But it seems that for two 
or three years the Society has been running in debt ; 
and this year the directors reluctantly applied the 
knife to the annual appropriations, and cut down their 
grants to the aided churches, on an average twenty per 
cent. This is simply throwing the burden, which the 
wealthy churches of the State decline to bear, upon the 
pastors of these aided churches, whose average salary 
is hardly $700, and of whom many have young families 
to support. An earnest plea was made for enlarged 
contributions, and it seems impossible that this plea 
should be in vain. 

The meetings as a whole were excellent. The prac- 
tical difficulty is to make the churches—only a hand- 
ful of whose membership could attend them—feel the 
influences to which they give rise, and thus derive from 
them some degree of benefit. How to bring the 
churches into close and vital relations with their own 
representative body isa problem which still needs solu- 
tion. 


MISSION NOTES. 


The MeCormick Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Chicago, [Il., will send seven of its thirty-nine grad- 
uates this year, at once, to the foreign missionary field— 
a proportion of contribution probably not exceeded by 
any other seminary in the United States. One of the 
latest appointments by the A. B.C. F. M. is that of 
Miss Susan H. Calhoun, whose father, the Rev. S. H. 
Calhoun, was for scores of years one of the best mis- 
sionaries of the Board in the Syrian field. 


From Kioto, Japan, March 19, it is said that “ the 
death of the Rev. Joseph Neesima is already beginning 
to bear good fruit. It could not well be otherwise. 
As President Finney’s spirit will ever be felt in Ober- 
lin, so President Neesima’s influence wiil not cease in 
the Doshisha. The lessons of his life and death, fol- 
lowed by the effective work of Mr. Kozaki and other 
Japanese brethren, are showing their effect in the 
school. Already fully one-half of the theological stu- 
dents have voluntered for evangelistic work in connec- 
tion with our churches ; some preaching in the even- 
ings, others working in new preaching places, still 
others visiting derelict members and holding neighbor- 
hood meetings in their houses. Certainly the evangel- 
istie work here in Kioto has received a strong impetus 
in these last months.” 


The Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, Mass., has had 
recent “Glimpses of Georgia,” and in writing under 
the head of benevolent and missionary work at the 
South for the colored race declares, as quoted in the 
‘Southern Congregationalist :” “If agitators would 
postpone their zeal for social equality of the negroes 
with their white fellow-citizens, and would concentrate 
their benevolent energies upon the subject of indoctri- 
nating them with the oe that they can never 
mount to the high civilization of Anglo-Saxon races 
without purity in their home relations, some 
could be accomplished.” We have no doubt that the 
influence of effort put forth among the colored people 
by the Christian missionaries now laboring among them 
is always in the direction indicated. 


Thirty-three persons were received to the communion 
of the Mariners’ Church (New York Port Society), 
Madison and Catharine Streets, in this city, all but one 
on confession of faith in Christ, in the year 1889. This is 
a missionary church, mainly for sailors. Fourteen others 
are announced as candidates for admission. There 
is in connection with the church a Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, made up of twenty-five young lands- 
men and seamen. A young Norwegian missionary is 
employed for the Scandinavian (seamen’s) department. 
A branch of the Society was also opened last year on 
the west side of the city, and at Charlton and Wash- 
ington Streets a reading and meeting room has been 
sustained with good results. The “ Sailors’ Magazine ” 
for May has a somewhat unusual amount of matter in 
the way of report concerning the work of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, notably at Genoa, Italy, and 
at Valparaiso, S. A. A fine letter of good length and 
record is also — as to the work of the Society by 
means of its libraries on shipboard, and through its 
eo workers, Mr. and Mrs. Austen, of Tehilene, 
Japan. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


BISHOP FOSTER’S STUDIES IN THEOLOGY.: 


This is the modest title of a work which is to 
extend to eleven volumes octavo, and which will 
cover the whole field of theological discussion. Yet, 
while in reality a treatise upon systematic theol- 
ogy, the freedom of method possible under the 
present title is evidently attractive to the author, and 
is certainly suggestive of his style, which is both 
direct and discursive, and combines with the pro- 
founder discussions of deep thought the warmth 
and earnestness of glowing appeal. There is also 
in the matter already before us a hint of the 
conditions under which the purpose of the author 
has grown to its fruition. These pages are the 
results of thought worked into its present molds 
through long years of intense activity in the pasto- 
rate, in the theological school and the episcopacy, 
and the very changes of style and variations in 
treatment declare these to be the product, not of 
continuous scholarly seclusion, but the distinct utter- 
ances upon related themes of a mind upon which, 
amid the enterprises of active duty, a thousand vary- 
ing lights have fallen. The note-book, the sermon, 
the lecture, the debate, the conciones ad clerum, are 
all here. And this very fact presents the vital 
subjects under discussion with a vividness and 
directness which will gain a hearing when state- 
ments technically more systematic would fail. 

_ Three volumes of the work have now come from 
the press. The first, under the title “ Prolegom- 
ena,” deals with the basic problems of philosophy. 
The rights of inquiry, the nature of truth, the rela- 
tion of idea and concept, the reality of knowledge 
and its relation to belief, the nature of beliefs and 
the sources of theological truth, the function of the 
reason in matters of revelation, and the incom- 
pleteness of theological science, are clearly stated 
and discussed with great freedom and much logical 
acumen. A characteristic of the author's spirit in 
dealing with these fundamental themes is his asser- 
tion of the rights of reason and his own exemption 
from a hampering traditionalism. He impresses 
one as a free mind at work among great problems, 
and willing to leave them unsolved-_rather than to 
minify their tremendous import by explanations 
which are perilously inadequate, but which are ac- 
cepted by the unthinking majority because they 
come under the head of the “ received opinion.” 

The second volume treats the profound questions 
which underlie the doctrine of * Theism,” and is a 
vigorous negative and affirmative argument for the 
being of a personal God. No phase of the contro- 
versy seems to have been neglected. Clearing the 
way for the positive argument by refuting the anti- 
theistic theories of agnosticism, pantheism, poly- 
theism, and atheism, the author lays his founda- 
tions in statements, definitions, and arguments 
touching the origin of the idea of God and evidence 
of his existence, and then proceeds with cumulative 
force to set forth the Doctrine of Cause and the 
deduction therefrom, and the cosmological, teleo- 
logical, and moral arguments inturn. He then pre- 
sents the facts of the universal belief in a God and 
the influence upon character of theories concerning 
the Divine Being, closing with a brilliant descrip- 
tion of the imagined results of universal atheism. 
A part of the argument of especial value is that 
which meets in extenso Mill’s doctrine of cause and 
effect; and the frank admission of the results of 
scientific research which comes out in the discussion 
of Huxley's theory of life, with the lucid statement 
of the non-interference of the true evolution with 
the facts of spiritual life or with the utterances of 
the Word of God, will be found very helpful to 
many a hesitating thinker. But the best effect 
of this volume will be, not in the individual 
points made, but in the impression of the grand 
sweep of the current of thought which carries one 
irresistibly to the sublime conclusions of the theistic 
belief. 

The next step in the development of the plan is a 
discussion of the evidences of Revelation, which we 
have in volume three, under the title of “ The 
Supernatural Book.” Such recent works as Fisher's 
“Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief,” 
Ladd’s “ Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture,’ Harris's 
“ Self-Revelation of God,” and their like, have 
placed the whole subject upon a plane which must 
be reached by any man who claims attention. Bishop 


! Studies in Theology. By Randolph S. Foster, D.D., LL.D., 


a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton.) 
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Foster clearly has done this, and has given us a 
book of help and power. His theory of the Bible 
will perhaps attract as much notice within t e circles 
of the more conservative group in his own Church as 
any part of his defense of its supernatural origin. To 
that theory he gives repeated expression. For ex- 
ample, he says (Vol. I., p. 260): “ It isimportant to 
keep in remembrance, further, that all the parts of 
the Bible a.e not in the same degree inspired ; and 
though we may not select the ipsissima verba of 
the Holy Spirit in every case, we may be able to 
know sufficiently the substance of the revelation, so 
that what may be established thereupon shall 
be authoritative and of obligation to faith... . 
While there is abundant evidence that the Bible is 
characteristically a divinely inspired book, it would be 
the height of absurdity to suppose it inspired in 
every word.” (P. 261:) “The utmost that ought 
to be claimed for the holy book is that it is a faith- 
ful history of what it gives an account of, therefore 
that it is equally true in the inspired and uninspired 
parts, the guaranty for the whole being divine 
superintendence ; and that the doctrinal, propheti- 
eal, and ethical parts being by the authorization and 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they are not only 
true but divinely delivered. This is broad enough to 
answer all the demands of the case, and is defensible. 
The attempt to go further does not strengthen but 
weakens the whole theory of inspiration.” Once 
more (Vol. III., p. 336), the author, in rejecting the 
dictation theory of inspiration, says: “ But if now 
we take the second theory, which claims dictational 
inspiration in a fractional part, and inspiration of 
the ideas in a still larger part, leaving the amanu- 
ensis to clothe the inspired idea im the drapery of 
his own style, and yet possibly astill larger fraction 
of simply human recitation, under the general 
guidance of the Spirit as to the matter to be intro- 
duced, combining the human and divine in the com- 
position of the holy book, how does it affect the 
question of its truth and authority?” Such a view 
is apparently entirely within the limits of the articles 
of belief of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
hardly comes within the construction put upon 
them by some of their distinguished interpreters. 

On the whole, these characteristic “ Studies” are 
very welcome ; both for themselves, as a contribu- 
tion of great value to the development of theologi- 
eal science, and for their source, since they add 
emphasis to the right of Methodist thought to an 
honored place in the world of intellectual activity. 
The succeeding volumes, which are said to be far 
advanced in preparation, will be awaited with eager- 
ness, and with the earn-st hope that their author 
may be spared to rounc out his work to its designed 
completeness. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT.' 


We have here a really valuable contribution upon 
a much-neglected doctrine. Modern theologians 
have placed too little emphasis upon this distinctive 
feature of Christianity. They have had too narrow 
conception of the Spirit's agency. In this they 
fall far behind the teachings of the sacred Script- 
ures. They present to us the Spirit as brooding 
over the void and formless world, bringing light out 
of darkness and order out of confusion, evolving 
all things in accordance with certain archetypal 
forms, and filling them with light and beauty. He 
is represented in the Bible as inspiring the proph- 
ets; as giving understanding to the workers in met- 
als and the builders of the tabernacle; as imparting 
supernatural strength to Samson; as enduing the 
champions of Israel with courage and power; as 
instructing the husbandmen; and as teaching all 
practical arts and sciences of life. 

Professor Smeaton has done good service to the 
Church by giving a comprehensive survey of the 
testimony of the Old and New Testament to the 
work of the Holy Spirit. No one who not given 
studious attention to the subject can imagine how 
full the Biblical teachings are upon this point. The 
Holy Spirit presides over Providence. The politi- 
cal and social world are made by him to minister 
to the kingdom of God. There is a tendency in 
our author to limit the workings of the Holy Ghost 
by the bounds of his own theological system. He 
unintentionally reduces the freest of all beings into 
bondage to a human system of theology. Professor 
Smeaton is a Calvinist of the strongest type. He 
is an earnest believer in the five points. He holds 
to the irresistibility of the Spirit's influences. 


1 The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By George Smeaton, 
D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) 


VOL. 42, NO. 1. 


Hence all those passages of Scripture which speak 
of the Spirit as resisted, grieved, and quenched are 
interpreted in an unnatural manner. Their simple 
meaning is explained away in order to make them 
square with his theology. Usually our author is 
so clear and fair-minded that the reader feels 
something akin to sorrow when he descends to 
special pleading. 

The body of the book is taken up with six 
lectures which are the ninth series of the Cun- 
ningham Lectures. These are upon the Personality 
and Procession of the Holy Ghost; the Holy Spirit 
in the Anointing of Christ; the Inspiration of 
Prophets and Apostles; the Spirit’s Regenerating 
Work on the Individual; on the Spirit of Holiness ; 
and the Work of the Spirit in the Church. All 
these topics are treated very clearly and comprehen- 
sively. One feels loth to differ with so sweet a 
soul. In the most that he says he carries you with 
him. You would like to follow him further, but an 
irresistible conviction compels you to part company. 
He annihilates human personality that he may 
exalt God. We cannot see how he can avoid 
making God the author of sin. Man is only a cog 
in the vast mechanism of the universe, in which 
God is the only real actor. 

The most interesting part of the book is the 
third division. This is a history of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. We have seldom read a history 
with such fixed and unflagging attention. With 
rapid sweep the author carries us through the suc- 
cessive epochs of revival, from the age of Augustine 
to the age of Finney, and brings before us the 
work of the Holy Ghost, bringing nature from 
chaos to cosmos, and man from paradise lost to 
paradise regained. Our chief criticism of the book 
is that it limits what is universal. We shall never 
rise to a comprehension of the work of the Holy 
Spirit until we recognize him as the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. If 
he made Jerusalem the fountain-head of religious 
truth, he also made Athens the center of intel- 
lectual light, and Rome the source of law and 
order. If he endued the champions of Israel 
with wisdom and courage, he no less endued Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Sherman with wisdom and cour- 
age and might. If he imparted skill to Bezaleel to 
work in brass and gold, he no less has given to 
Edison the understanding heart. If he gave the 
moral law to Moses, he has no less imparted the 
natural law to Newton and Faraday and Darwin. 
Not until the Church shall rise to this conception 
will she realize the glorious Presence that dwells in 
the midst of her. 


The Soul; or, Rational Psychology. By Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Translated by Frank Sewall. (New York : New 
Church Board of Publication.) This book lay in Latin 
manuscript for a century, but was finally published by 
Dr. Tafel, and now appears in English translation by 
the above-mentioned aathor. Mr. Sewall evidently 
considers his work a labor of love ; for it bears the 
marks of coming from an admirer and disciple of 
Swedenborg. But from the contents of the book we 
see no reason for having disturbed its slumbers. So 
far as it will affect the thought of the present age it 
might as well have slept until domesday. The only 
claim to its recognition which can be respected to-day 
is the importance it assigns to physiology. But its 
theories in this department are so obsolete that they 
have to be ranked with the physical speculations of 
mythology. It is interesting to observe the astound- 
ing confidence with which he affirms the existence of 
agg where there is nothing but conjecture to guide 

im. The course and localization of sensory processes 
are assigned with all the assurance of a man who had 
performed the experiments of Ferrier, Hitzig, and 
Goltz; but, as usual with the recondite physiology of 
the last century, based upon “ vital fluids,” such views 
have turned out to be as worthless as Greek phys- 
iology. The reason for speaking of the work in this 
way is that the translator has the audacity to set up 
Swedenborg as the precursor of the modern move- 
ment to make physiology the basis of psychology. But 
in doing this be shows that he neither understands 
ere nor appreciates what modern physiology is. 

ndeed, to propose Swedenborg’s physiological views 
for any other object than an archeological interest is 
like proposing Aristotle’s De Anima as a text-book for 
physiclogy in our public schools. For instance, what 
would a student of Foster and Huxley think of the fol- 
lowing? Speaking of the “simple fiber,” which he 
defines by telling us that it is of a “celestial nature,” 
that it “ forms the blood,” and is the “ form of forms,” 
Swedenborg thus summarizes a mass of unintelligible 
jargon about “ vital essence,” “supereminent blood,” 
“‘continuous substantials,” and “serous fluids :” “ In- 
asmuch as every part or individual of the first sub- 
stance is of a celestial form, and corresponds to the 
substance of heaven, or to the first and most universal 
aura, it follows that there is nothing in the simple fiber 
which is not a celestial form, and this alone is ruled 
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by spiritual forms.” Of the sense of smell he says : 
“The whole medullous brain, or a single fiber of it, 
is expanded; ... when the lungs are expanded, 
therefore, it is then only that the smell is experi- 
enced, as may be perceived by us when drawing in 


‘the breath.” And of sight he says: “The visual 


rays and their figures and forms or ——_ run over 
the cortical gland and its surface, and bend them- 
selves according to its most perfect or vortical form, 
and their bending and changing is communicated to all 
the fibers and vessels which compose the gland, thus to 
the whole gland itself.” And so on with most of his 
theories. The absurdity of presenting such doctrines 
to American students does not require comment. Swe- 
denborg was led into the study of a ical by 
his appreciation of the problem which been pro- 
posed by Cartesianism ; namely, the problem regard- 
ing the connection between mind and matter. Its in- 
terest had not wholly subsided in his time, and perhaps 
never will in circles where dualism is the only accepted 
creed. But among others he was forced to the study 
of the mind’s physiological connections by the physical 
facts which rendered it indisputable, and by the specu- 
lative theory which logically rendered it impossible. 
Hence his doctrine of correspondence, which was de- 
signed to bridge the impassable chasm presented in the 
mutual exclusion of thought and extension by Descartes, 
and to supplement and correct the defects of Occasion- 
alism in Genlinx and Malebranche, and of Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony in Leibnitz. But, after all, the merit 
of this doctrine of correspondence consists in little 
more than a substitution of one word for another. 
Even if it does emphasize physiology, it does not do so 
in the spirit of modern psychophysics as represented 
by men like Wundt, and which is rather conceived 
from the standpoint of monism. Hence we think it as 
absurd to propose the study of Swedenborg to our 
present physiological psychology on the ground of his 
interest in physiology, as to reinstate the Cartesian 
vortices on the ground that we do not know whether 
gravitation is a pushing or a _— force, or to revert 
to theories of the pineal gland because there is the pre- 
sumption for a definite cerebral center for consciousness. 
The analysis of psychological phenomena will invoke 
less hostile criticism, although there is nothing in it 
which meets the wants of the present age. The contents, 
when not absurd, are mere commonplace, made more 
uninteresting by the absence of all appreciation for the 
real problems of philosophy. Instead of discussion in 
which there is careful weighing of evidence, there are 
either broad generalizations upon very insufficient data 
or dogmatic reassertions of scholastic doctrines which 
have survived his own life solely because a few credu- 
lous followers were duped into the belief that their 
master had divine revelations. This assumption has 
given importance to all that he said, at least to those 
who have been predisposed to believe him endowed 
with miraculous powers. But modern science has 
another view of the case which will not flatter the ex- 
pectations of all who challenge inquiry into the integ- 
rity of Swedenborg’s experience. te is a flavor of con- 
tact with the invisible world that makes his work more 
or less suspicious, after admitting all other merits that 
may be rightfully granted it. Even if we make every 
allowance for astrained and perverted use of language, 
the mystical import of both its physiology and its psy- 
chology will at once condemn it to the eye of modern 
science, and none but a Swedenborgian would applaud 
them. Every one knows the claims of Swedenborg to 
inspiration ; and we have only to point to a few facts 
in his life and experience to see what havoc psycho- 
physics will play with his revelations if asked to ac- 
count for them. He was known to remain at times in 
a kind of trance, and often to exhibit the phenomena of 
patients who are now regarded as sufferers from spec- 
tral illusions. He would talk of visions which he 
experienced, and which he interpreted as revelations 
of the spiritual world. Now, modern investigations 
have shown us the existence of color and number forms, 
spectral phenomena which are the spontaneous product 
of abnormal nervous activity, and cases where the sub- 
ject has heard voices speaking to him. In the less 
normal forms of these moniiostatialll such as de- 


 liria and insanity, they have been mistaken for rela- 


tives. But there are cases on record (G. H. Lewes, 
“Problems of Life and Mind,” Third and Fourth 
Series) where the person was able to recognize them 
as illusions. Persistent cases of after-images belong 
to the same class of phenomena. Now, it is quite 
probable that the visions of Swedenborg can be ex- 
plained upon a similar hypothesis, without disputing 
them as facts of his conscious experience. He very 
likely mistook the products of an abnormal nervous 
organism for realities, and, not finding them verifiable 
in the sense of touch, referred them to his insight into 
the spiritual world. If this is to be the interpretation of 
his experience, which we think the most likely one to 
be obtained from the “ New Psychology,” the challenge 
of the translator to study Swedenborg as the precursor 
of psychophysics will be accepted with a physiological 
explanation of his views which would be disastrous to 
his theology. For ourselves, we trust neither physi- 
ology nor mysticism for the ultimate solution of psycho- 
logical problems, and hence must put Swedenborg’s 
Statements to the test of ordinary methods in philoso- 
phy. In this way much that is idiosyncratic in his sys- 
tem can be eliminated as worthless, and what i. true 
and profound recognized as the common property of 
philosophers who, on the whole, are safer guides in the 
present age than he. 
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A History of Austro-Hungary from the Earliest Time 
to the Year 1889. By Louis Leger. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Birkbeck Hill. With a Preface by 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. (New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons.) The subject of the political problem 
which impends in the near future of Continental Eu- 
rope and its statecraft, lies in the southeastern corner 
—Austria and the Balkan Provinces. Austria, as Mr. 
Freeman clearly points out, is not properly an empire. 
The history of its formation is partly analogous to 
the growth of the kingdom of France by the successive 
absorption of fiefs. Austria is a confederation, and a 
somewhat loose one. This Leger has taken as his 
point of view, and says almost at the start, “ The life 
of the Austro-Hungarian State depends upon the un- 
stable equilibriam of the various races which make up 
the Empire [état].” The history of Austria as a unit 
may be conveniently begun with Henry lasomirgott 
a sam mir Gott helfe—So God be my help ; his 
avorite expression), the first hereditary duke, 1141- 
1171. Previously for two centuries Oester reich, the 
Eastern dominion, had been only a march ; that is, a 
frontier district of somewhat indefinite boundaries and 
rule. Its chiefs, when recognized by the Holy Roman 
Empire, were entitled margraves, and their use and 
importance lay in this, that they formed a barrier be- 
tween the Empire and the Huns. By prudent alliances, 
by conquests, by treaties, and by cajoleries the Aus- 
trian State has conglomerated. The cement of its 
union is the House of Hapsburg. Somewhat intricate 
are the details of the process whereby, one by one, these 
circling orbs fell into the central sun—Styria, Tyrol, 
Carinthia, Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, Carniola, ete.— 
but a more interesting chapter could hardly be found. 
It reminds one of the very interesting genealogical 
table from Charles the Bold to Charles the Fifth of the 
Spanish House of Austria, whose empire was the most 
extensive the sun ever shone upon. Notwithstanding 
the astuteness of a Charles V. and a Metternich, the 
House of Austria is gradually losing its dominions. 
The title of Empire is not historically dae to Austria, 
and the dominions which by force or fraud it has seized 
upon are one by one throwing off the yoke. Unless 
the crown of Bohemia is lifted as high as that of Hun- 
, there will soon be a secession of the Slavic races. 
The government of Buda-Pesth is a policy of compro- 
mises. Taxation is burdensome tothe last degree. It 
would seem that the Emperor demands nothing but 
money. The morality of Vienna is probably below 
that of Paris. In Transylvania and the Balkan Prov- 
inces dissatisfaction with the Buda-Pesth Government 
is bitter and tending to become desperate. It requires 
no uncommon prevision to discern a coming explosion. 
If this were to be simply a resolution of Austria into 
its original elements of the duchy of Austria, king- 
doms of Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, ete., we might 
await it without excitement. But, in fact, the disorgani- 
zation of the Austrian State is destined to shake to its 
foundation every government upon the Continent. 
pe gg J the future of Austria is the problem of 
the age. e know of no work equal to Leger’s in its 
clearness and grasp of this large and intricate subject. 
There are present also the qualities of brilliancy and 
yp ee mame of style seldom wanting in the writings 
of the French ; while for its accuracy the name of 
Dr. E. A. Freeman is a sufficient guarantee. 


Few books in the English language have attained a 
wider fame than the Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems 
originally printed by Benjamin Franklin in the Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, which appeared in the years be- 
tween 1733 and 1758, and in which were embodied a 

t deal of Franklin’s practical sagacity and extraor- 
inary sense in dealing with men and the 
affairs of life. In his preface, Mr. Ford, the editor of 
the volume, says: It “ needs but small imagination to 
carry one back into the low-ceiled kitchen, with its 
great broad — around which the whole family 
nightly gathered, . . . their only light the fitful flame 
of the great forefand back logs, eked out, perhaps, by 
a pine knot, or, in more pretentious households, by a 
tallow-dip, suspended in its iron holder by a hook in 
the mantel—the mother and daughters knitting, spin- 
ning, or skeining, with an eye on the youngsters ; 
the sons making or mending their farming tools, or 
cleaning their mfles and traps ; while the grave and 
probably rheumatic sire studies the last printed sermon 
or theological tractate, newspaper, or political squib, 
. . . but most probably the weather predictions con- 
tained in the most valued of all publications—the 
Almanac.” The “ Poor Richard” Almanacs are no- 
table because they happen to have been edited by a 
man of practical genius, and, although all the chro- 
nology and meteorology which they contained have been 
forgotten, the vein of sound sense and practical judg- 
ment which ran through them in aphorism, coved 
and verse still yields the ore of truth, humor, and sense. 
We are glad to add in this place that this series of 
“ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” although covering a wide 
field, shows an admirable editorial instinct in the selec. 
tions which have been made for it. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


A very close and careful study of certain phases of 
New England life appears in Mr. Bliss Perry’s story, 
Broughton House (New York: Charles Scribner s 
Sons). This is the first adventure in fiction of a 
very promising writer. The qualities which make the 
book encouraging as a first book are its quiet tone, its 
naturalness, its evident fidelity to fact, and the honest 
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simplicity with which it istold. There is no attempt at 
the dramatic ; no effort at fine writing ; no self-exploi- 
tation of any kind. The work has a sincere and genu- 
ine tone, which indicates healthy literary standards 
and habits; than which a young writer can possess 
nothing of greater value. The contrasted characters 
in the story, the young clergyman and his wife, the 
schoolmaster, the crude, half-trained artist, his unfort- 
unate wife, in whom the inevitable tragedy of the story 
fulfills itself, are all carefully drawn, while many of 
the subordinate figures are evidently studied from life. 
The story leaves a painful impression, but the more 
one reflects on the elements of character which appear 
in it, the more one is persuaded that the dénouement, 
painful as it is, was inevitable. Mr. Perry’s tirst novel 
is one of those pieces of work which persuade the 
reader that other and still better things are to be ex- 
pected from the same hand. 


The works of the Mohammedan geographers and trav- 
elers of the middle are useful, and in cases even 
indispensable, for the identification of localities in the 
Holy Land, and for a description of things which long 
since have perished. Except during a relatively brief 
a Palestine and the places sacred to the Christian 
aith have been under the rule and care, or carelessness, 
of the Moslem. There exists a somewhat extended 
literature of medieval Arab geography and travels, and 
this literature is as curious and interesting as it is 
valuable from a scientific and historical point of view. 
It has been the object of Mr. Guy Le Strange to put 
these Oriental records before English readers in bis 
volume, Palestine Under the Moslems: A Description of 
Syria and the Holy Land from A.D. 650 to 1500. Trans- 
lated from the works of medieval Arab geographers ; 
with maps and illustrations. This is an important 
book, the result of genuine erudition, and should be in 
every theological library. (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


A very interesting volume to students of folk-lore 
has recently come from the press of Scribner & Wel- 
ford, under the title Flowers from a Persian Garden, 
and Other Papers. Mr. W. A. Clouston has collected a 
series of very interesting Eastern tales and aphorisms, 
beginning with Saadi’s “ Gulistan ; or, The Rose Gar- 
den.” Mr. Clouston presents his readers with an arti- 
cle on “ Oriental Humor ;” with selections from the 
“Tales of a Parrot ;” with a very representative col- 
lection of rabbinical fables and aphorisms; with an 
Arabian love story ; and with a number of other simi- 
lar and equally interesting contributions. Mr. Clous- 
ton has a very thorough knowledge of Oriental litera- 
ture and mythology, and he has rendered the students 
of folk-lore a real service in bringing his rich fund of 
information about these things within their reach. 


Frank F. Lovell & Company, of this city, have re- 
published in inexpensive form The Perfect Way. It 
differs from the London edition chiefly in the omission 
of the plates, which, though curious, were not very 
important, and also in a recast of a part of Lecture 
Eight, which deals with the theosophic interpretation 
of the Redemption. While we are upon the subject, 
we may as well say that “ The Perfect Way,” with all 
its vagaries, is among the very best of the theosophic 
works—among the very few worth the reading. It 
contains much that is suggestive, much true. Mr. 
Maitland and Mrs. Kingsford professed to write it from 
inspiration or intuition. But whether by Sankhya or 
Yogi method attained, the book is interesting to the 
student of religious thought. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—By an oversight, Julia Edgewood’s very suggestive 
work, “‘ The Moral Ideal,” reviewed in these columns 
two weeks ago, was credited to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The publishers are Ticknor & Co., of Boston. 

—“* Toxar” is the title the author of “ Thoth” has 
given toa strange tale which Longmans, Green & Co. 
will soon publish ; and “ Toxar” himself is one of the 
strangest characters in recent romance—a crafty Brit- 
ish slave, who serves a Greek tyrant to his inevitable 
death. 

—The Shakespeare Society of New York will imme- 
diately resume its publications (temporarily discontin- 
ued pending the establishment of the Bankside Shake- 
speare ) with a second series, to consist of unexpurgated 
reprints of the old English miracle plays, mysteries, 
and moralities, as illustrating the growth of the drama 
up to Shakespeare ; besides the least known and edited 
English plays contemporary with Shakespeare’s own 
work. Two hundred and fifty copies of this series on.y 
will be printed, and the type will then be distributed, 
not to be reset under any circumstances. 

—Among the noteworthy contributions in the Eng- 
lish Reviews for July, issued in this country in the 
origina] English form by the Leonard Scott Publication 
Co., New York, will be a paper recounting in full the 
particulars of a journey to Lhasa, the capital of Thibet, 
made by the famous Indian Buddhist scholar, Sarat 
Chandra Das. This narrative, which deals with an 
almost unknown part of the world, has long been sup- 
— in view of the information it gives to possible 

ritish rivals in Asia. Mr. Edward Bellamy will also 
have a paper in this number. The “ Fortnightly Re- 
view ” will contain, in addition to the usual variety of 
articles, one by Madame James Darmesteter on “ The 
Bookmen of Paris in the Fourteenth Century.” 
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A FRATERNAL CRITICISM. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor of The 
Christian Union and Pastor of Plymouth 
Church : 

My Dear Broturr,—lI have read and re-read 
your article on “ The Blood of Jesus Christ,” origi- 
nally published in the November number of the 
“ Andover Review,” and since copied, I am in- 
formed, in The Christian Union. I have waited 
for some other and abler pen than mine to comment 
upon it; but, having waited a considerable time, 
and noticed no response, I venture to submit a few 
questions. If I understand your main propositions 
in this article, they are as follows : 

1. The Church’s historic interpretation of the 
teaching of the New Testament respecting “the 
blood of Christ” is a conspicuously striking illustra- 
tion of “the letter that killeth.” 

2. This teaching is wholly metaphorical, and has 
been grossly and ignorantly materialized. 

3. The “Church has been taught” that it has 
been “saved by the physical blood of Jesus Christ, 
flowing from his veins and arteries.” 

4. Belief in the doctrine of an atonement is 
likened to a belief in the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion. 

5. To erase this treatment of the teaching of the 
New Testament respecting “the blood of Christ” 
is “to erase a great deal from the New Testament,” 
and to “blot out a great deal from the consciousness 
of the Christian Church.” 

6. The blood is the life; the blood of Christ is 
the life of Christ. 

7. We are “saved by the character, the life, of 
Christ.” 

8. What saves is not what Christ said, did, or 
manifested, but what he was and is; not “a plan of 
salvation, but Christ himself.” 

9. Weare saved by the blood of Christ in the 
sense that through him the transmitted nature of 
God enters into us. 

10. Weare saved, not by something said or done 
or suffered eighteen centuries ago, but by the life 
of Christ, the transmitted life of Christ—that trans- 
mitted life poured out for us. 

11. No doctrine is New Testament doctrine 
which cannot be stated in New Testament words ; 
and the words “ expiation,” “substitution,” “ vica- 
rious atonement,” are not in the New Testament. 
Therefore there is no such thing as expiation, 
substitution, atonement, in Christ’s saving work 
for us. 


Upon the foregoing points I venture to present 
the following questions : 

1. Is it either an exact or a candid statement 
of the historic fact to say that the Church has been 
taught that it has been saved by the physical blood 
of Christ, flowing from his veins and arteries ? 
Would it not be more exact to say that the Church 
has been the teacher rather than the taught, except 
as taught by the Holy Spirit, and more candid to 
say that the formula, “the blood of Christ,” used 
in her teaching of this doctrine, has been used in a 
metaphorical sense to express the expiatory view of 
the Saviour’s death? I do not profess to be a theo- 
logian, but I certainly should protest against the 
statement that the historic belief of the Church has 
been a belief in salvation by “the physical blood of 
Christ.” 

2. Is it candid, furthermore, to class the Church’s 
historic belief in the atonement with the Roman 
Catholic belief in transubstantiation? It seems to 
me that so to class them is both superficial and dis- 
ingenuous. 

3. Are there not many true and accepted ideas 
in the New Testament, the common word express- 
ive of which is not in the New Testament? The 
word “morality” is not in the Bible. Is not the 
idea behind that word in the Bible? The word 
‘unselfishness’ is not in the Bible. Yet is not the 
idea behind that word in the Bible? The word 
“trinity ” is not in the Bible. Yet is not the idea 
of the Trinity inthe Bible? Is not the idea of 
expiation in the New Testament, the idea of 
substitution, the idea of atonement? It has been 
the teaching, as it has been the understanding, of 
the Church, for eighteen centuries, that those ideas 
are in the New Testament; that the New Testa- 
ment, and particularly the writings of St. Paul and 
St. Peter and St. John, are full of these ideas; and 
full of them because the Old Testament is full of 
them ; full of them in the shadow as the New Tes- 
tament is full of them in the substance. 

4. Are not the ideas of “ expiation,” “ substitu- 
tion,” “ atonement,” at the very foundation of the 
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Hebrew religion, as formulated in the ritual of 
Tabernacle and Temple? And did not this ritual 
of atonement by expiation depend for its historic 
significance upon the fact that it pointed to Jesus 
Christ and was fulfilled in him? And is not the 
articulation of our Saviour’s redemptive office and 
work explicit to that sacrificial system ? 

5. In determining what is the true interpretation 
of the New Testament teaching respecting “ the 
blood of Christ,” is it not fair to consider what im- 
pression would naturally be made upon the minds 
to whom the words were originally addressed, of 
such words as the following ? 


Behold the lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.—John i., 29. 

Redeemed . . with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of alamb without blemish.—1 Peter i., 18-19. 

That he might .. . make reconciliation é., pro- 


pitiation, expiation] for the sins of the people.—Heb. 


17. 

Justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through him.—KRom. v., 7. 

This is my blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for many for the remission of sius.—Matt. xxvi., 
28. 

He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin.—2 Cor. v., 21. 

The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.—1 John i., 7. 

He is the propitiation for our sins,. . 
of the whole world.—1 John ii., 2. 

Washed us from our sins in his own blood.—Rev. 
i, 5. 

’ Christ our passover is sacrificed [slain] for us.— 
1 Cor. v., 7. 

To put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.—Heb. 
ix., 26. 

After he had offered one sacrifice for sins.—Heb. 
x., 12. 

Christ died [not lived] for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures.—1 Cor. xv., 3. 

That he by the grace of God should taste death for 
every man.—Heb. ii., 9. 

In whom we have forgiveness through his blood, 


even the forgiveness of sins.—Col. i., 14. 

Sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.—1 Peter 
i., 2. 

"A propitiation through faith in his blood, . . . for 
the remission of sins.—Rom. iii., 25. 

Sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.— 
1 John iv., 10. 

By whom we have now received the atonement.— 
Rom. v., 11. [Revised Version, ‘‘ the reconciliation ;” 
Gr., kataAAayy, which Thayer (Greek-English Lexi- 
con of the N. T.) defines as used “in the N. T. of the 
restoration of the favor of God to sinners that re- 

ent and put their trust in the expiatory death of 

hrist.”’] 


Let me be distinctly understood. My question 
is not how can we explain, or explain away, this 
language, so as to eliminate from it all idea of ex- 
piation, and show that the Church has misunder- 
stood it for eighteen hundred years; the question 
is not whether such words as these speak of expia- 
tion to our ears ; but what did they speak of to the 
ears of those to whom they were primarily ad- 
dressed? What would the average reader in St. 
Paul’s time, in St. Peter’s, in St. John’s, naturally 
understand to be intended by such language? What 
would it mean to bim? Can there be any honest 
difference of opinion on this point? And is it, I 
repeat, a just, a generous, an ingenuous argument, 
in view of such language as the above, and in view 
of the theologic consciousness over against which it 
was written, to say that the words “ expiation,” 
“ substitation,” “‘ atonement,” are not in the New 
Testament, and that therefore the ideas are not? 
If this language, taken in its connection, does not 
fairly express some idea of expiation, substitution, 
atonement, what does it express? What was it 
meant to express ? 

6. In other words, does not a candid and unprej- 
udiced reading of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament disclose in the minds of the writers 
of those Scriptures some sense of some expiatory 
value of some sort as attached to the redemptive 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 

7. Or, to put the question in another form, if 
there is no expiatory value in the redemptive work 
of Christ, what is to be done with the Book of Le- 
viticus and the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 

8. If, my dear brother, I understand your writ- 
ing on “ The Blood of Christ,” and your in so many 
ways admirable commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, of which glowing work this little 
tractate now under consideration is a single scintil- 
lating spark, what you teach is that the effectual 
part of redemption in and through Christ is not in 
saving man from the penalty attached to sin, be 
that penalty what it may in this life or the next, but 
in delivering him from the power of indwelling sin 
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as @ spiritual bondage. I understand you to teach 
that salvation from the penalty of sin is not worthy 
to be spoken of in comparison with salvation from 
the power of sin; that the only aspect of sin need- 
ing to be taken into account is sin as a bondage of the 
soul; that the divine putting away of sin—the for- 
giveness of it—means simply the breaking of this 
bondage, and the setting of the soul free; and that 
the work of Christ for men consists in this, substan- 
tially in this alone. Now, I would like to ask in 
this, the 8th place, if sin is not to be considered as 
involving guilt and condemnation as well as bond- 
age and moral helplessness, and if, consequently, 
there must not be a pardon of the sinner guilty 
quite as much as a helping of the sinner enslaved ; 
and if this necessary view of sin and the sinner’s 
need does not leave room for and demand some sort 
of expiation or satisfaction through the saving 
“blood of Christ”? Is, or is not, this plainly the 
doctrine of Scripture, whatever may be our own 
opinions about it? This (as it seems to me) Script- 
ural and essential view of the guwilt of sin as some- 
thing distinct from the bondage of sin, and of the 
redemptive work of Christ as not only destroying 
the bondage but removing the guilt, appears to be 
wholly absent, not only from your writing on “ The 
Blood of Christ,” but from your exposition of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Is it likewise absent 
from the plain teaching of the Scripture itself ? 
And if we accept that teaching, must we not 
understand of the “precious blood” that it is 
in some way equal to the guilt as well as to the 
bondage ? 

9. Is it honoring the Holy Ghost, the Blessed 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, whom our Lord 
promised that the Father would send in His name 
to guide His Church into all truth, whom the Father 
did so send, and whom we must believe, if we are 
to believe anything, to have been in the Church 
from the first until now—is it honoring Him, I re- 
peat, to hold that under His guidance all this time, 
the Church—the whole Church—has been left in 
ignorance of the truth respecting Christ’s saving 
work, has been allowed to believe an error, a mis- 
chievous error, an error alleged to be so derogatory 
to the character of God?’ Can it be possible, if 
there be a Holy Ghost, that the Church should have 
been so deceived and deceiving? The whole Church, 
I say, for the expiative value of “the blood of 
Christ” has certainly been one of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church from the beginning. Just how the 
Atonement was operative all Christians have not 
agreed, but that in some way an atonement, an ex- 
piatory atonement, a vicarious atonement, was 
operative they have agreed. They have agreed as 
to the fact, though differing as to the philosophy. 
Is not this the case? Doubtless there have been 
exaggerations, distortions, perversions of the truth 
respecting the Atonement, but has not the sub- 
stance of the truth been of the very fiber of the 
faith of the Church Universal? There are doc- 
trines, that of Transubstantiation, for example, 
which have been held in limited periods of Chris- 
tian history, or in fragmentary divisions of the 
Christian Chureh; but for such the witness of 
the Spirit cannot be claimed. Can it not be 
claimed for the doctrine of an Atonement for 
the guilt of sin by some sort of expiatory sacrifice 
by the Son of God? You say the blood is the 
life: why not the life offered up? 

10. Finally, is it safe to “ erase”” as much from 
the New Testament as it is necessary to erase, and 
to “ blot out’ as much from the consciousness of 
the Christian Church as it is necessary to blot oat, 
before your theory of “ the blood of Christ’’ can be 
accepted ? Affectionately, your brother, 

Epwarp ABBOTT. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 22, 1890. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


A correspendent writes: “ At the meeting of the 
International Missionary Union, which closed a week’s 
session at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on June 18, the 
most conspicuous figure was the Rev. William Dean, 
D.D., Baptist missionary from 1834 to 1884 in Bang- 
kok, now eighty-three years of age, with mind clear as 
erystal, and exultant with faith and hope—an inspira- 
tion and benediction. A large number of valuable 
papers or carefully prepared addresses were presented 
during the six days of the meeting, by Messrs. Bald- 
win, Kellogg, Taft, Wyckoff, Herrick, Hamilton, Fer- 
guson, and others, on subjects with which they were 
familiar, most of which are likely to be published. 
The two entire sessions conducted by the ladies were 
of the best, crowded with addresses admirably con- 
densed. ‘The whole season has been one of rare Chris- 
tian fellowship and uplifting.” 


/ 
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JEWELS. 


Labor is the handmaid of religion.— 
Parkhurst. 

A good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power.—[ Emerson. 


Religion is not a dogma, nor an emo- 
tion, but a service. 


Manners are of more importance than 
laws.—[ Burke. 


Good taste consists first upon fitness. 
—[George William Curtis. 


One cannot too soon forget his errors 
and misdemeanors. To dwell long 
upon them is to add to the offense. Not 
to grieve long for any action, but to go 
immediately and do freshly and other- 
wise, subtracts so much from the worry ; 
else we may make the delay of repent- 
ance the punishment of the sin.—[Tho- 
reau. 

It is a poor relief from sorrow to fly to 
the distractions of the world; as well 
might a lost and wearied bird, suspended 
over the abyss of the tempestuous ocean, 
seek a resting-place on its topmost wave, 
as the child of sorrow seek a place of re- 
pose amid the bustling cares and intoxi- 
cating pleasures of earth and time.—[Dr. 
Spring. 

There are a great nage duties, and 
we have to balance their claims as best 
we can. It will not do always to choose 
our favorites.— [Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Nothing ever happens but once in this 
world. hat I do now I do once and 
forever It is over, it is gone with a still 
eternity of solemn meaning.—(Carlyle. 


THE HOTEL CHAMPLAIN. 


Every one who made the trip through Lake 
Champlain last summer was attracted by the 
large and imposing structure that was rapidly 
rising on the western side of the Lake. For 
the past year or two workmen have been 
busily engaged in its erection, and to-day we 
find in the finished work one of the finest and 
most palatial summer hotels in the country. 
The Hotel Champlain was formally opened 
to the public on Wednesday, June 18, and we 
are informed that present engagements are 
sufficient to fill the house most of the season. 
It occupies a commanding position on a prom- 
ontory extending some distance out into the 
Lake. It is located three miles south of 
Plattsburg, on the direct line of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad, and is therefore of 
easy access to the people of New York City. 

The selection of the site for the Hotel 
Champlain was a singularly happy one. The 
wildness of the encircling forests is still un- 
subdued save where roadways, drives, and 


’ bridle-paths have been made through this 


superb natural park. All that art can do to 
supplement the lavish wealth of beauty that 
nature has bestowed upon the place has been 
done. A magnificent view meets the eye from 
either side of the house. To the west nearly 
a thousand square miles of hill and valley 
land, interspersed with gleaming lakes, are 
presented to the gaze, while in the distance 
the noble outlines of the at Adirondack 
Mountains lift the eye, and lead the mind to 
the hidden glories of that region. To the 
east are seen the silver waters of Lake Cham- 
plain, with its emerald islands and the purple 
mountains of the opposite shore, and all about 
one, on the smooth, broad plateau on which 
the hotel stands, the scene 1s as charming as 
one could wish. The interior arrangements 
of the Hotel Champlain are complete in every 
particular, and to say that it is under the 
management of Mr. O. D. Seavey, who is also 
manager of the Ponce de Leon Hotel at 5t. 
Augustine, Fla., is a sufficient guarantee for 
the general excellence of table, service, ete. 

The Hotel Champlain is reached from New 
York via boat or rail to Albany or Troy, 
thence via the * D. & H.” Railroad to Bluff 
Point Station. 


FAST THROUGH EXPRESS, NEW 
YORK TO ATLANTIC CITY VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Atlantic City is by large odds the most Pop- 
ular seaside resort of the Atlantic Coast, It 
is a great city located on a grand beach, and 
surrounded by salt water. The bathing is 
celebrated for its excellence and safety ; the 
fishing is famous, and the facilities for sailing 
unexcelled. It is the people’s pleasure ground, 
and in its accommodations every taste can be 
satisfied. Finely appointed hotels, less pre- 
tentious ones, and cottage boarding-houses 
— number supply the wants of every 


The enormous and widespread popularity 
of the place has moved the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to continue in service dur- 
ing the summer its fast through express train 
from New York, which proved so successful 
during the spring. ‘This train, equipped with 
Pullman Buffet Parlor cars and day coaches, 
will leave New York at 1:50 p.m., Newark 
°-16 p.m.. Elizabeth 2:25 p.m., Trenton 3:17 
pP.M., and arrive at Atlantic City at 5:55 P.M. 
This is the first through express ever run be- 
tween New York and Atlantic City in sum- 


mer. 
To the people of New York and Brooklyn 


it opens up a new and delightful summering 
point, so easy of access as to almost at 
their doors, while residents of New York 
State and the cities of New England may 
leave their homes in the morning and stop at 
the seashore, with but one change of cars. 

The through express east-bound leaves At- 
lantic City at 9 A.m., and arrives New York 
12:40 P.M. 


MARKED INTEREST 


is now shown by Eastern people in the settle- 
ment of Oregon and Washington, particularly 
that region adjacent to Puget Sound. The 
reason for this is the almost unlimited re- 
sources that have lately been opened up, and 
the surprising growth of Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and other cities and towns along 
Puget Sound. 

he Union Pacific, on account of its Fast 
Time, Short Line, Through Pullman Palace 
Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars, Elegant 
Dining-Cars, and Free Pullman Colonist 
Sleepers, from the Missouri River. is the favor- 
ite route to this region, and tickets via this 
line should always be asked for. 

For complete information relative to this 
remarkable section, time of trains, rates, 
pamphlets, ete., call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address the undersigned. E. L. 
Lomax, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


EIGHTEEN MIDSUMMER TOURS. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb announce 
eighteen excursions to the most popular East- 
ern resorts during July and August. These 
trips are wholly distinct from the Alaska and 
Yellowstone National Park tours. 
nine to twenty-one days are occupied in the 
various rounds of travel, and nearly every 
famous health and pleasure resort in New 
England, the Middle States, and Canada is 
included in the places to be visited. Many 
persons take one of these excursions for a 
part of a summer outing, stopping over at 
some convenient point and prolonging their 
absence at will, the tickets for the return 
journey always being good for a longer time. 
Summer tourists cannot fail to find much in 
this list of trips to meet their special wants. 
Descriptive circulars of the ** Kighteen Sum- 
mer Tours,’’ and others of the Alaska and 
Yellowstone National Park trips, will be sent 
by mail on application to Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 257 B way, New York. 


—The population of Iceland diminished 
2,400 between 1885 and 1888, being at 
the close of the latter year 69,224. The 
decline is due to emigration to America. 
The native fishermen complain that their 
business is being ruined by the English 
fishing steamers. 
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‘* The most intensely interesting romance 
that has appeared in this country for years ;” 
so writes to the Detroit Free Press one of the 
thousands of readers of its most popular prize 
story, 


A SON OF ISSACHAR, 
written for the Free Press, by Elbridge 8S. 
Brooks. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons of 
New York have just issued ‘“‘ A Son or Issa- 
CHAR” in book form (cloth, $1.50), and ail 
those who followed the course of this stirring 
and absorbing Biblical romance in its serial 


form, as well as the thousands of readers to 


whom the story is new, will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to possess it in complete and convenient 
Sow or IssacHar” is, in real- 
ity, the romance of the son of the widow of Nain 
and the daughter of Jairus ; it deals in bold but 
reverent manner with the events of Christ’s min- 
istry upon earth, and the form of the Master 
is ever present as a cause for the action and a 
background for the development of the story. 
The romance stands as a setting to some of the 
most familiar and most striking phases of the 
Bible narrative, and is full of vivid pictures, 
realistic descriptions, and practical studies of 


From | the land and the people to whom first was made 
known the world-wide mission of the Christ. 
| Bes student of the divine narrative, every 


lover of the sacred story, every follower as weli 
as every doubter of the Lord, every admirer of 
pure romance purely told, every one who finds 
interest and absorption in a_ well-sustained, 
dramatic, and impressive narrative, may read 
with enjoyment, with thoughtfulness, and with 
profit Mr. Brooks's really powerful story. 


Bounding Billows 


ON THE SEA, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes, will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 


If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 

lute, or Violin, cali or send for lists of 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. Haynes 
& Co., 33 Court Street, ) 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The 
best of the music of 19 operas. Price §l. Ar 
ranged for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAVEKS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price §1. 

Vol, 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
Pie aL” 12 first-class Songs by the best authors. 

ce 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 2 
jolly Songs. 200,000sold. Price 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano. 
100 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
50 cents. 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 

THE ATLAS. ~ Carl Zerrahn, 29 Splendid 
Cheruses, Sacred and Secular. Most of them quite 


Any book mailed for retau price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


WINNOWED SONGS Sey, 


largest, strongest. cheapest, ard best Sunday Schoo 
Sopg Book published. Price, 35 cents per Ay 

any quantity, expressage not prepaid. i by mail, 

5 centa per additional. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, Tue JOHN CHURCH CO. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. | CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CURREN1 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 (CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park. Naw Yorsz Orr: 


THE PEOPLE’S HYMNAL., 


For Church Worship, College Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Sehools. 


Edited with the greatest care by Rev. E. 8. LORENZ, anthor of the ** Revival Series” Ses : ” 

of other p »pular books, assisted by a carefully chosen committee of leading musicians. nee aS O tamber dal-Side, A Border Shepherdess, 
It coatains the best standard hymns an1 the tunes which have become most p pular in connection with 

them In addition are most of the later devotional hymas that have b-come so essential in our prayer ap 


revival meetings 


Handsomely printed, 5%; x 8 inches in size, #4 pages and 548 h . 
leather and |ithugraph sides, price, post paid. 75 cents ; x ymos. Bo 


d 
cloth sides, $1 ©. Special rates to in half 


SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


In this are included five pages of Chants and forty-five pages of Scri Re 
the Psalms and other portions of Scripture, together with the Ancient ieee ona Apenties’ © 
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stories will be glad to learn that 
two of them, “A Daughter of Fife” 
and “A Border Shepherdess,” have 
just been issued in paper, 12mo, 50 
cents each, by her publishers, Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Company,753 and 755 
Broadway, New York. 

Those who have read any of Mrs. 
Barr’s stories can recall the delightful 
freshness, like a breath of air from 
the hills, which characterizes her work. 

“To read this book,” says one critic, 
speaking of “A Daughter of Fife,” 
“is like holding to one’s lips a glass of 
sparkling water after long travel on a 
dusty highway.” 

“Mrs. Barr builds with the light- 
ness and airiness of lace-work,” says 
another, “but in her structure is the 
strength of steel. She has the rare 
power of creating her picture of man 
or nature in the mind of the reader 
with few words. There is no fatigue 
arising from the effort to compass the 
description. The scene is set forth in 
such choice simplicity as to become 
what it ought to be—the arena on 
which human emergencies are met 
and destinies wrought out. The de- 
scriptions are managed with consum- 
mate art as the background and set- 
ting of human life.” 

“‘ Mrs. Barr’s stories are alive,” says 
another. “They have human faults 
and human goodness, and when one 
has done with a book of her workman- 
ship, he feels that he is closing the 
door behind him upon a cirele of act- 
ual people.” 

“Judging Mrs. Barr by what she 
has already accomplished,” says still 
another, “and comparing it carefully 
with the productions, as wholes, of 
other American women in the same 
field, I do not hesitate to pronounce it 
superior to theirs in its entirety, how- 
ever it may fall below in separate de- 
tails. And so, it seems to me, Amelia 
EK. Barr may very well rank as the 
foremost woman novelist in America.” 

“There is an undeniable charm 
about all Mrs. Barr's writing, a deli- 
cacy and refinement in the handling 
of her characters and subject that is 
unique and fascinating.” 

Her many friends will be glad to 
learn that two books from her will 
appear this autumn, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25, uniform with her other works. 
“ Friend Olivia,” one of them, a story 
of the days of Fox, has been running 
in the “Century Magazine ” as a serial. 
The other, “ The Household of Me- 
Neil,” is a story of the Seotch High- 
lands... 

Her stories are now thirteen in num- 
ber, as follows: “Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
“A Daughter of Fife,” “The Bow of 


Readings from 
reed 


Orange Ribbon,” “The Squire of San- 


“Paul and Christina,” “Master of 
his Fate,” “Remember the Alamo,” 
“The Last of the MacAllisters,” “ Be- 
tween Two Loves,” “Feet of Clay,” 


in half leather. lithograph sides. postpaid, 90 cents ; cloth sides, $1.20. Special rates to churches. | “‘ The Household of McNeil.” “ Friend 
> 


Bound 
For sale by all dealers, or by the Pub \ 


Ww. J. SHUBY, Dayton, Ohio. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE ENGLISH LICENSING SYSTEM. 


That the Conservative Ministry of England have 
finally been forced to withdraw the clause in their 
taxation bill providing for the compensation of 
liquor dealers whose places are closed is a tremen- 
dous victory for the temperance party. It is true 
that the Irish members resisted the new tax, because 
Ireland pays three times as much of the public 
revenues when she is taxed upon the whisky that 
she drinks as when she is taxed upon the property 
within her borders. It is true that some of the 
Scotch members asked that each portion of the 
United Kingdom should receive from the revenue 
collected the amount which it had paid. This 
proposition would have given to Scotland more than 
three times as much of the revenue as to England 
—for in Scotland the consumption of spirits per 
inhabitant is two and one-third gallons, while in 
Ireland it is one and a quarter, and in England less 
than one. Yet these appeals to local interests were 
not what defeated the measure. It was withdrawn 
because, in the words of Cardinal Manning, it was 
felt that “the government is already a sleeping 
partner in the drink trade,” and this bill “ would 
create as many sleeping partners as there are coun- 
ties in England.” No locality could have freed 
itself from the saloons without fining its rate-payers 
for effecting the reform. The objection to the 
measure was, therefore, similar to the objection of 
prohibitionists and local optionists to the high- 
license system, except that it was greatly intensi- 
fied. To vote to close the saloons in America 
means simply to forego a considerable tax from 
them. To vote to close the saloons in England 
under this bill would have meant to pay a tremen- 
dous tax to them. , 

The history of the English licensing system is 
an interesting one. In the Middle Ages drunken- 
ness was very far from being an English vice. The 
customary drink was home-brewed beer or ale, 
which was drunk while quite new. It was not 
until the sixteenth century that the custom of 
tippling (drinking between meals) arose, and up to 
this time the sale of beer and ale was as free to 
every one as the sale of food or clothing. With the 
introduction of tippling-housez, however, a license 
system was introduced in order to check the evil. 
After the year 1552 no one could sell liquors with- 
out a license, and the licensee was subjected to 
restrictions. Before the close of that century we 
tind English magistrates frequently repressing the 
ale-houses. In 1575, for example, the Lord Mayor 
of London and the local authorities put down two 
hundred ale-houses at a morning sitting, and after 
dinner suppressed another hundred. Such suppres- 
sion was never accompanied by compensation. Yet 
these severe measures were still exceptional, for it 
was not yet that drunkenness had become prevalent 
in England. The new era began with the general 
introduction of the use of distilled liquors, the first 
part of the last century. It was in 1729 that 
Parliament first interfered. The act passed in that 
year declared that ‘the licentious use of these 
pernicious liquors ’’ was “ tending to the destruction 
of the health of the people, enervating them, and 
rendering them unfit for useful labor and service.”’ 
A heavy tax was for the first time imposed upon 
the manufacture of all “compounded waters,” and 
a license fee costing twenty pounds was required of 
all retailers. 

This act resulted in the suppression of the use of the 
compound liquor—gin—against which it was aimed, 
but led to the introduction of another cheap spirit 
which did not come within the act because it was a 
plain instead of a compounded drink. It was given 
the name of “ Parliament brandy,’ in derision of the 
Parliament whose act it rendered nugatory. Four 
years later the act was repealed. It was at this 
time that drunkenness in England reached its worst. 
“ The populace,”’ says Dowell in his History of Taxa- 
tion, “welcomed the return of Madame Geneva 
with an orgy of which Hogarth has given us the 
pictures in his famous “ Gin Lane,” where the notice 
over the door of the gin-seller is an invitation to be 
‘‘drunk for a penny, dead drunk for a twopence, 
clean straw for nothing.” Lord Hervy, in writing 
of the same period, says: “‘ The drunkenness of the 
common people was so universal by the retailing of 
a spirit called gin, with which they could get dead 
drunk for a groat [eight cents |, that the whole town 
of London, and many towns in the country, swarmed 
with drunken people of both sexes from morning to 
night, and were more like a scene of a bacchanal 
than the residence of a civil society.” 
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The cause of sobriety was again taken up by Par- 
liament, which in 1736 passed the famous “ Jekyll’s 
act against spiritous liquors.” This act was prac- 
tically prohibitory in its provisions. It imposed 
upon spirits an enormous tax, and upon retailers an 
annual license duty of $350. Public sentiment 
was not ready for the measure. “Since the popu- 
lace,” says Dowell, “saw that they could not evade 
the law, they openly and avowedly transgressed 
it, and the transgressors were so numerous that 
they even set the government at defiance. One 
member of the House of Lords, in speaking of the 
state of London at the time, said : ‘ Whoever walks 
in this great city will find his way very frequently 
obstructed by those who are selling these pernicious 
liquors to the greedy populace, or by those who have 
drunk them until they are unable to move. The 
informers who tried to gain the high penalty 
imposed upon those who sold without a license were 
maltreated by the populace, rolled in the mud, 
pumped on, and some were even thrown into the 
Thames.’ 

This measure having failed so signally, the 
House of Commons in 1745 entered upon its pres- 
ent policy of taxing liquor as heavily as public 
sentiment would bear instead of attempting to pro- 
hibit its use altogether. Lord Chesterfield protested 
against the new act upon the same grounds that a 
few prohibitionists protest against our national tax 
upon liquors. He termed the fund raised upon the 
tax “the drinking fund,” and the administration 
which introduced it “the drunken ministry.” 
Nevertheless, the new system worked well from the 
beginning. The consumption of spiritsin England, 
according to Mulhall, was 1 1-10 gallons per capita 
in 1740, when the tax was but eight cents per 
gallon, and was reduced to 4 of a gallon per inhab- 
itant in 1760, when the tax was sixty cents per 
gallon. The English tax remained at this point 
until the French wars, when it was raised to ten 
shillings per gallon. After their conclusion it was 
reduced to 7} shillings, but in 1870 it was restored 
to the former figure. The English national gov- 
ernment now receives $90,000,000 from the tax 
upon distilled liquors at the place of their manu- 
facture, and $9,000,000 from the license fees paid 
by local dealers. In America our National Govy- 
ernment receives but $70,000,000 from the tax 
upon liquor at the place of its manufacture, but our 
local governments receive something like $20,000,- 
000 from the licenses paid by the retailers. 

The immediate issue upon which the Conserva- 
tive Ministers were last week forced to yield to the 
temperance sentiment is ably discussed in the “ Con- 
temporary Review” for June by Cardinal Manning 
and by W. S. Caine, the Liberal-Unionist member 
of Parliament who broke with his party rather 
than sanction the principle of compensation. Cardi- 
nal Manning’s article is especially interesting and 
cogent. It is a model legal argument. In a mar- 
velously compact way it presents the laws and 
court decisions governing the drink trade. The 
history of the licensing system he presents in these 
paragraphs : 

“The drink trade has at all times been subjected to 
rigorous limitations. ... It has never had need of 
legislative promotion, but has always needed legisla- 
tive restriction. It stands alone in the history of free 


trade. 

“2. A license to sell intoxicating drink is a legal 
limitation and precaution against the trade. 

“3. A license, therefore, is a permission to the 
holder and a prohibition to all other men to sell intoxi- 
eating drink.” 


Then follows a review of the “short work ” which 
Parliament and the courts have made of the claim 
that the holder of a license has a vested right to 
compensation in case it is not renewed : 


“1. The act 35 and 36, Victoria, defines the tenure 
of a license : ‘It shall be in force for one year from 
the date of its being granted.’ The act 9, George IV., 
says for one year ‘ and no longer.’ 

“2. Justice Stephen, in the Court of the Queen’s 
Bench, November, 1582, said : ‘ By the renewal of a 
license we mean a new license granted to a man who 
had one before.’ ” 


These two paragraphs practically settle the point 
at issue, but the Cardinal gives case after case to 
drive it home. This portion of his argument he 
concludes as follows : 


“What wonder, then, that the late counsel of the 
Licensed Victualers’ Association said: ‘Now, I am 
sorry to say, having looked into the question most 
exhaustively, that there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that in the strict sense of the term no such thing asa 
vested interest exists... . The mere mention of the 
term vested interest should be avoided, as it infuriates 
every court from the Queen’s Bench downwards.’ ” 
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The remainder of his short article is devoted to 
showing how the possessors of licenses have simply 
coined money out of the privilege granted them in 
the past, so that it becomes the height of un- 
reason to appeal to the nation’s pity in their behalf. 
They ought rather to compensate the public for 
harmful privileges they have exercised in the past, 
than that the public should compensate them for 
refusing to renew those privileges. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WELCOME WORD FROM A NEGRO. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

From the current number of “ Public Opinion” | 
learn that a conference of gentlemen interested in the 
negro was recently held at e Mohonk. ‘The reports, 
which I have, mention only two names—yours and 
Judge Tourgée’s, and, being in the nature of editorials, 
give very meager information of what was done and 
said by the Conference. I gather this much, however, 
that the consensus of opinion was that the negro has 
made unparalleled progress during his quarter of a 
century of freedom, and that his future is full of hope. 
I write to thank you for the sanguine views which you 
expressed on that occasion, and to say that in this day, 
when so many of our quondam friends of the North 
have become tired of us, we appreciate any movement 
which seeks to ascertain our condition and to counsel 
us accordingly. The Government made us citizens, 
and then, perhaps because of its inherent structure, left 
us alone. We pray that you, good people of the North, 
may not forsake us also. More potent than any “ elec- 
tion law” will be the molding of public opinion by 
your voices and pens. Could a Northern Grady, inter- 
ested in our behalf and inspired with the eloquence 
which oppressed humanity alone can evoke, fire the 
Southern heart with a true appreciation of our claims to 
the kindness, generosity, and protection of the people 
of the South, how helpful it would be to us as a race ! 

Apropos to the statement of our progress, I send you 
a catalogue of a purely negro school—that is to say, it 
is presided over by a negro president, and otherwise 
managed and conducted by negro officers and instruct- 
ors. Harvard, Oberlin, Dartmouth, Worcester Acad- 
emy (Mass.), and Hillsdale College (Mich.), are repre- 
sented in our faculty. To-day we commence our 
summer session, designed mainly for the benefit of 
teachers from the rural districts. Of this, all the 
instructors are colored ; eight of the lecturers, how- 
ever, are white persons. ‘The very fact that the State 
supports this enterprise is proof that we are, in a 
measure at least, able to meet the responsibilities 
which devolve upon us, and, most of all, that we are 
improving. Excuse me for taking this much of your 
time, but I really consider it to be my duty to express 
my gratification at the movement of which the Confer- 


ence at Lake Mohonk is the beginning. Yours for | 
C. 


humanity, 


THIS DESERVES A GENEROUS RESPONSE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

What are we todo? Here are applications coming 
at the rate of two a day, and all our free funds 
exhausted. These boys are going wrong. We could 
save them. is a sample application. A friend of 
the Farm writes : 

“ Will you please note the inclosed request, which I 
have investigated ? I found the mother to be a hard- 
working, industrious woman, who has a drunken hus- 
band and a large family of children. The boy Arthur, 
whom we want you to take, is perfectly incorrigible, 
not malicious, but who will not go to school, and of 
course is too young to get any regular employment. 
He will go to destruction utterly unless you take him. 
There is an older brother, a young man of twenty-two, 
who has worked for six years in a large publishin 
house, working in the sub-cellar the entire time, ot 
under artificial light. Last fall he had the grippe, and 
has never recovered from it. The doctors told his 
mother a monthago that there was but one hope for him, 
and that was to take him out of the cellar. She did 
this two weeks ago. He is a quiet, useful, sober, in- 
dustrious young fellow, who I should suppose could be 
made very useful. Will you, can you, take him with 
the younger brother ?” 

Now, what shall we do to relieve this poor widow, to 
save this young boy, and to bring health back to this 
young man—the mainstay of his mother? We dare 
not take another person on to the Farm until our funds 
are increased. We are economizing to the last degree ; 
our brothers, whose lives are devoted to this work, 
are uncomplainingly submitting to the simplest and 


shortest diet. It rests with God what we shall do for 
these scores of semen Here is the big farm, the 
workers here. e want 33,000 to-day for another sim- 


plest kind of a dormitory and the support of twenty boys 
until their work shall pay more largely for their own sup- 
port. Let the prayers of Christian pedple take this mat- 
ter up, and may he who cares for the sinner, the widow, 
the fatherless, and all in need, bring this opportunity 
to the hearts of generous-minded and zealous Christian 
servants who love to give to the Master. The office of 
the Burnham Industrial Farm is at 135 East 15th 
Street; the Farm itself is at Canaan Four Corners, 
Columbia County, N. Y., and gifts may be sent to either 
place. W. M. F. Rounp. 
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Financial. 


The week has witnessed an unusual 
activity in money for this season of the 
year, and rates have varied from two 
per cent. to ten and twelve per cent., 
closing at six to seven per cent. 
There are unnatural as well as natural 
causes at work to produce this abnormal 
condition in the money market, of which 
we have often spoken, the principal one 
of which is the continuous accumulation 
of surplus funds in the Government 
Treasury at the expense of the banks. 
This accumulation has already raised the 
surplus in the Treasury to nearly $50,- 
000,000 ; while the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are pretty effect- 
ually tied in his attempt to reduce the 
volume of accumulations due to the fact 
that his offers for bond purchases have, 
during the past two weeks, found very 
few and meager responses, so that he has 
been unable to return funds to the proper 
and normal channels of business. As 
this medium of outlet is about the only 
extra one which he has to rely on, the 
inevitable accumulation has taken place. 
Then, too, gold has gone out of the coun- 
try at therate of a million dollars a week 
for three weeks now ; shipments which 
are without any justification from the 
point of view of the prices of exchange, and 
are only possible as an arbitrary move- 
ment done to relieve drafts on London to 
replenish the Berlin banks. As only 
$500,000 have gone this week, we may 
consider this particular movement as at an 
end. hkut for these two causes money 
would be a drug here, and if relief comes 
soon, through the application of proposed 
statutes for curtailing Government reve- 
nue, we may safely believe that these 
conditions will bring a change, and re- 
lieve the active tendency now prevailing. 
The money market over the other side is 
in the same exceptional condition of 
activity and high rates, due, however, 
to other and different causes from 
our own. There really seems to be a 

wing need for a more expansive 
asis of reserve than that furnished 
by gold, to Europe. The increase in the 
production of gold the world over does 
not certainly keep pace with the increase 
in the commerce of the world, and, there- 
fore, with the increased ratio of legiti- 
mate demand ; not as a medium of circu- 
lation, but as a basis of reserve for bank 
eredit. Silver does not serve as a basis 
of reserve with the banks, either here or 
in Europe ; practically, it is an article of 
commerce, with wide speculative fluctua- 
tions. These fluctuations are likely to be 
reece: until some time when the 

‘estern world of Europe shall find it to 
its interest to remonetize silver at a cer- 
tain ratio with gold. No such scheme is 
at present contemplated, and until it is 
it would be foolhardy for this Nation to 
act independently and attempt to do it 
alone, as it would have to do under the 
free coinage silver bill passed by the 
United States Senate, but, fortunately, 
rejected by the House of Representatives. 

‘hat we must do is to act in concert 
with Europe, and until then we may sim- 
ply utilize our own silver product, and 
thereby aid in re-establishing a parity 
between gold and silver on the basis of 
our present weight of the standard silver 
dollar. This attempt is not without its 
peril, however, for it may be that in mak- 
ing our market forsilver the ruling one — 
if we do—we may draw a large volume of 
silver from the other side, now stored in 
France and Germany, and have our gold, 
by this process, drawn on in payment. 
Such hoards of silver are held by these 
Governments, and are, presumably, for 
sale at some price by them. Therefore 
it is the part of wisdom for our Govern - 
ment to go slow in authorizing any add!- 
tional coinage, whatever purchases of 
bullion it may make. Secretary. Win- 
dom’s plan of redemption in silver bull- 
ion of certificates issued in the purchase 
of the bullion, at the gold price of such 
bullion when the certificates are pre- 
sented, seems the only absolutely safe 
course to pursue in this present status of 
the question. So far, this latter is the 
feature of the House bill already passed. 
We hope that, in any conference to be 
held between the two Houses, the Lower 
House will not compromise this essential 
clause, even if, by refusing, it may pre- 
vent silver legislation. We had better 
do the right thing, or do nothing. 


The strike on the Illinois Central Rail- 
way, by the various labor men, has come 
to an end by the laborers surrendering 
their claims ; the claims were absurd, and 
never should have been attempted—least 
of all through the means of a strike. 
Strikes by the wholesale are passing out 
of date; they constitute an extreme rem- 
edy, and the cause must be a very strong 
one to justify the application of such a 
remedy ; and even then the strikers 
should use no force in preventing others, 
who are willing to work, from taking 
their empty places—such a procedure is 
unlawful and utterly condemned. 

The railways still return great gross 
receipts, exhibiting twelve per cent. or 
more increase, on the average, over the 
corresponding week of 1889. 

Negotiations are going on in behalf of 
a settlement of freight rates in the West 
and Northwest, which promise to soon 
accomplish the object in view. Certain 
difficulties, too, now existing between the 
trunk lines from Chicago to the seaboard 
are being adjusted. The Atchison Co. 
and the Missouri Pacific are said to be 
negotiating a joint contract on traffic and 
tariff, which may result in a practical 
union between the two companies. These 
matters, still unsettled, together with the 
yet unaccomplished legislation on the tariff 
and on silver in Congress, have the effect 
to hold all speculation as well as legitimate 
business in check, and prices at the Stock 
Exchange are inclined to pause and recede 
slightly, until we can more clearly see 
the end of these pending questions. 

The first of July will bring, in the 
shape of dividends and interest on great 
volumes of bonds and stocks, a distribu- 
tion of about 100,000,000 by New York 
alone, to investors, and it may be contfi- 
dently anticipated that such distributions 
will create a very large demand for good 
and fair securities during the next month 
or two. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase. ..... $1,553,109 
Specie, inerease........... 12,200 
Legal tenders, increase 19,100 
Deposits, increase . 1,400,700 
Reserve, increase....... . 498 625 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at $6,643,550. 
WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


20 YSUCCESS. 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Capita! and Surplus, $390,000; Assets, $3,000,000. 
Highest rate of interest consistent with choicest se- 
curity. Pamphlets free, address 

E. S. A. L. Onmspy, Vice- 
President. H. FE. Simmons, Presidents. 


150 Nassau Street, - - New York City. 


DENVER COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
O tofive years. Ioformation and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


FINANCIAL. 


James H. Acen, President. 


Tuos. G. Atvorp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.C. Moss, Jr., Secretary. 


THE JAS. 1. AGEN 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty ; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


First National Bank, West Superior; 
References ‘ Osage National Bank, Osage, Lowa, 
Hardin Co. Bank, Eldora, Lowa. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WTS. 


We own and offer, subject to sale: 
$160,000 Kansas City, Mo., 4s. | 
$100,000 Spokane Falls, Wash., 6s. 
$50,000 Dodge County, Neb., 5s. 
$65,000 City of Chattanooga, Tenn., 5s. 
$75,000 City of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 5s. 
$81,009 City of Dayton, Ohio, 5s. 
$24,000 City of Saginaw, Mich., 5s. 
$15,000 City of Antigo, Wis., 6s. 
$28,000 Moline, Ill., School 5s. 
$44,000 Delevan Tp., LIL, 5s, 54s, 6s. 
£10,000 Holdrege, Neb., School 6s. 
$19,000 Cheyenne County, Neb., 6s. 
$17,000 City of Findlay, Ohio, School 6s. 
$19,500 Youngstown, Ohio, School fs. 
$30,000 Vassar, Mich., 5s. 
$55,000 Seattle Street Railway 6s. 

&58,000 Pittsburg, Kan., Water Co. fs. 

The above securities are especially adapted 
for the investments of Individuals, Trustees 
of Estates, Savings Institutions, ete. 

Our circular (just issued), giving full de- 
scription of the choicest line of investment 
securities on the market, mailed on applica- 
tion. 


N. W. HARRIS & COMPANY. 


BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
163-165 Dearborn Street, Chicag>?. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
couaty, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Fareo, N. Daxora. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com-' 
pany is offered at par. Book | 
value, 130. Stockholders have | 
realized 215 per cent. in divi-| 
dends in two years. No addi-' 
tional liability of stockholders. 
In all 


the operations of the Company 


Shares non-assessable. 


absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 


profit the next. 


Information will be given and subscriptions received 
by John C. Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New 
York ; 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Nina. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Sraan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. Russet, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SAunpDERs, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Payne, See’y and Treas. 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 
W. P. RICE, 


Pres.” UNION 
INVESTMENT CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


G. A. R. ard Ex-M. C. 
WALTON H. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co. 
E. C. SATTLEY, Cash. Kans. City Safe Dep. and 
Savings Bank. 
nd for circulars and full particulars. 


The whole subject of western 
mortgage loans is examined 
from the point of view of a 
careful financier in a pamphlet 
recently published by the Kan- 
sas City Investment Company. 

The pamphlet can be got by 
writing to the Company for it. 


Tue Kansas Crty Ixvestment ComPany, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshir¢. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 


A. J. DENTON, H. FE. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Altorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 


Real Estate, Investments, Loans 
Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 


KANSAS CITY. 


_ 230 000 population ; second city in the United States 
in Railroads, Live Stock, and Packing Houses; sixty- 
nine miles of Cable 8s; tenth in Bank Clearings : 
fifth in Telegraph Business; Population quadrupled 
ia ten years, and yet in its infancy. It offers the 
= and surest real estate investments in the United 

Central business frontage $1,500 to $2,500 per foot. 
We have been in Kansas City ten years. "a ll on 
commission only Can place choice loans. Handle 
direct Texas and Mexican lands. 


Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


BOISE CITY, CAPITAL OF IDAHO. 
Metropolis and by provision of constitution Perma- 
nent Capital. Unusual opportunities for investment 
aod business. Capital needed. Mortgages net 1” per 
cent. Saw mills, brick kilns, woolen mills, iron works 
wanted. Unlimited water power. Best society. 
schools, churches. Perfect climate. Stock grower’s 
paradise. Free Government land. Great grain, fruit. 
and vegetable country. Field crops net $25 per acre. 
Idaho, ** Gem of the Mountains,”’ wi)l soon be a St vte. 
Third in precious minerals. Output last year $17,000. - 
pleasure and visit us. 
-xcursion rates. ustrated pamphiets mailed Free. 
BOARD OF TRADE, - 


ise City Idaho. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA,, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAU¥ 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF™ 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


| 
Paid-up Capital, 81,000,000. 
i |SPECIAL OFFER A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 
TO INVESTORS. Investment secured by 
| Business Property centrally located in Kansas City, 
| with 50 per cent. of the net profits additional 
| ‘Indorsed by Prominent Business Men. 
| Bankers, and Capitali«ts, viz. : 
H. P. STIMBON,. Pres. American National Bank. 
EK L. MARTIN, Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
HON. T B. BULLENE, Ex-Mayor. 
|B. T. WHIPPLE & CO. Real Estate & Inv’t Sec’s. 
WILLIAM WARNER, Late Commander 
| 
Po | 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


Six Per Gent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited iby i law. Connecticut Trus Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these 

WRAES R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Btock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Bioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 
Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Caris_e N. Gree, M. Van Buren, 
resident. Vice-President. 


T. 8. ScuLessincer, Sec’y and Treas, 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth S8t., DENVER, COL. 

Makes a specialty of Colorado investments: large 
list of Denver Real Estate Bargains; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Paper. Town, County. and State 
Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. intereston 3 months, 7 per 
cent. on 6 months, 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 

sits. 

:—City National Bank. Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
and coneervative busi- 


Before 


Dakota is one of the richest and most prosperous of 
all the agricultural States; has gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin. iron, and coal ; produces the finest wheat in 
the ‘world, the greatest of all food staples; raised 
22,000,000 bushels of corn in 1889. Our management 
has been from its earliest settlement engaged in the 
lacing of conservative investments. Doing business 
in a country with which we are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, and having unequaled business connections, we 
secure only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
than we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are often 
secured by 4 to 6 times their amounts of improv 
farm and city propertv. The laws of South Dakota 
subject loan and trust_Companies to frequent and 
severe examinations. No State in the Union inves- 
tigates its financial corporations with greater 
care. Write for copy of law. i) 7 and information 
7 GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 6 
upon deposits. 


EEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Haoerry, Prest. Org Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unquestionably Balt Lake is destined to be the one 
great city between Denver and San Francisco. Here 
is the opportunity of a lifetime. The shrewd in- 
— now has his eye on this place; money judi- 
cinuaty invested will surely bring large returps. 

Sepd us your address, we will send you a Plot of 
our Main Street additior ard choice acreage, 
gether with Map of city. We handle choice property 
only. All moneys rent us for investment will be 
honestly handled. We invite correspondence from 
parties desiring to loan money at 8 per cent. clear and 
well secured. Referto Commercial National Bang, 
Salt Lake, and many others on application. 

(P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 


examine our securities 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that DU LUTH is the same panee 
from Buffaloand all points East. by water, as Chicago: 
and being more than 300 MILES FARTH ER 
WEST, it has a much larger tributary country, which 
is in the jnfancy of development. Duluth is increas 

in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
Py ) a year, and such wonderful wth insures a 


rapid “er in real estate. Write for reading mat- 


ter, and wish to invest tell us and 
we ss sen’ full information, with ma 
. LOVETT & Co., Duluth. “Srinn 


Invested to yield 4 pres- 
ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


| IDLE 
MONEY | 


Send for ¢ireulare 
H. NTER. 

Gene eral Agen ~ the 
INVESTMENT 
Co., STaTEe STBERT, 
BosToN, Mass. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. . A.R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
L. Russgui, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


First Mortgags Loans. Interest at 5. 7, and 8%. 
First-class Loans on hand for par and 
accrued interest. Send for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 


ia 8T. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 4) 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familia: 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to THE CHRIs- 


TIAN Union or the New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 


tonio, Texas. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, TEx. 


DENVER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


Best Real Estate Investments. First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 

VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


Ness County Bank and N. C. Merrill.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - $500,000. 


71% FIRST MORTGAGES 
Placed on Kansas 


Fully Guaranteed. 
Colorado 


NESS COUNTY 


(irrigated) Farms. 
Loans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
Sipany and base 
: on the most Con 
iservative Valua- 
Zitions, rarely 
ceeding 25 percent 
lof actual value. 
EASTERN OFFICE 
113 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


if You Want to KNOW ALL ABOJT 


The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail 
road; the head of wk on Puget Sound ; the cen- 
ter of the Mining and Regions on t the Pacific 
oast, send for full information to the 
TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
(Mention this paper. | 


\ 7 HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 

ean get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
ALFRED H. NE aan, Pres. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 


Natural Stone Water Filter 


IN UNE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent ice 
Chambers to coo] 
the Water. 


AS RASILY CLEANED 
AS A 
WATER PITCHER! 


All Water is filled 
with impurities ; 
Tuese Fitters 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


For Use in 


OFFICES, 
HOMES, 
Open Cut shows Filter Disc used i AnD 
Filters, and separate Patent SCHOOLS. 
ce Chambers. 


For Free Descriptive Price-List, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST Btorea, and ARTISTIC, 


The Time Short 


To complete The Christian Union Travel Club which is to 
secure for your pastor or teacher a Six Weeks’ Tour in 
Europe. But it is long enough, if you use it with push and 
persistence. Two hundred new yearly subscribers secure 
the Six Weeks’ European Tour. One hundred and thirty 
secure the Four Weeks’ Tour. Our Vacation Offers are 
briefly as follows. Full particulars on application. The 
following is the itinerary of the party which leaves New 
York on July 16: 


Wepyespbay, July 16.—Leave NEW YORK at 5 a.m., by the magnificent new ocean 
greyhound ** City of New York "’ (10,500 tons), the fastest ocean steamer. 

Turspay, July 22.—Steamer touches at QUEENSTOWN. 

WepneEspAy, July 23.—Arrive at LIVERPOOL, and proceed by London and North- 
western Railway train to KENILWORTH to visit the Castle, Warwick, and Stratford-on Avon. 
(Golden Lion Hotel.) 

Tuurspay, July 24.—Visit the home of Shakespeare in the morning, and continue the 
journey to LONDON. (Westminster Palace and Covent Garden Hotels.) 

Fripay, SATURDAY, SUNDAY, AND Monpay, July 25, 26, 27, and 28.—In LONDON. 
Leave § Pp M. Monday, via DIEPPE, for PARIS. (Hotels 8t. Augustio, Burgundy, and 8t. James.) 

TurspAY, WEDNESDAY, AND ‘THuRsDAY, July 29, 30, and 31:-In PARIS. Two days 
will be devoted to carriage drives to the sights of PARIS and VERSAILLUES in Gaze’s popular 
“ Four-in-Hand” open carriages. See daily programme in Gaze’s ** Paris Guide Book,”’ supplied 
free of charge to members of the excursion. 

Fripay, August 1.—In PARIS. 


SATuRDAY, August 2.—Leave Paris by 6.25 a.m. train for GENEVA, arriving there at 
11:49 p.m. (Hotel d’Angleterre.) 


SWITZERLAND. 


Sunpay, August 3.—A day of rest at GENEVA. 

Monpay, August 4.—Visit the Cathedral, Town Hall, Russian Church, Meeting of the 
Waters, and other sights of Geneva, and leave by boat for a lovely excursion up the LAKE OF 
GENEVA tothe CASTLE OF CHILLON and LAUSANNE. (Hotel du Faugon.) 

Tvxspay, August 5.—By A.M. train to BERNE; visit the Cathedral, Bear-pits, and other 
sights, and travel in the afternoon via LAKE THUN to INTERLAKEN, (Grand Hotel des 
A)pes, with a beautiful view of the snow-clad Jungfrau.) 

WepneEspay, August 6.—At INTERLAKEN. A grand excursion will be made 30 the 
wonderful GRINDELWALD GLACIERS. 

Tuurspay, August 7.—Travel via GIESSBACH and the BRUNIG PASS to Alpnach 
and by boatto LUCERNE. (Hotel des Balances.) 

Fripay, August 8.—At LUCERNE. Visit the celebrated Lion hewn in the solid rock 
the Monumental bridges. etc.,and leave by 2 p.m. boat for a trip across the LAKE OF THE 
FOUR CANTONS to Virtznau, thence by mountain railway up to thetop of MT. RIGHI 
(5,000 feet). From here a view of the stupendous range of the Alps, 120 miles in length, can be had, 
the whole view embracing a circuit of nearly 300 miles. If the weather is favorable, the sunset and 
sunrise panorama will be something never to be forgotten. (Hotel Schreiber.) 

SaturpDAy, August 9.—Descend Mt. Righi (on the opposite side), by mountain railway to 
Arth, thence by boat to ZUG and rail to ZURICH. Visit the sights here, and proceed by p.m. 
train toSCHAFFHAUSEN. (Falls of the Rhine.) The Falls are beautifully illuminated every 
evening. (Grand Hotel du Rhin, one of the finest hotels in Europe.) 


Sunpay, August 10.—A day of rest at Schaffhausen. 


GERMANY. 


Monpay, August 11.—Travel via the beautiful BLACK FOREST railway route to 
OFFENBURG and HEIDELBERG. (Hotel Prinz Karl.) 

Tvrspay, August 12.—At HEIDELBERG. Visit the celebrated OLD CASTLE, 
and travel by p.m. train in three hours to MAYENCE. (Grand Hotel du Rhin.) | 


THE RHINE. 


WepneEspay, August 13.—Embark on one of the magnificent saloon steamers for 
COLOGNE. This part of the trip will be a feature of special interest and enjoyment. The voyage 
will be made through the most picturesque and beautiful regions of this romantic river, the scenery 
of which, abounding in feudal castles, vine-clad slopes, crumbling towers, and quaint old towns, is 
celebrated in history, legend, and song. Here we pass in quick succession the Drachenfels, the 
Seven Meuntains, the Cave of the Lorelei, numerous cities and towns, palaces, royal castles, and 
many a romantic stronghold of savage days. Cologne is reached about 4 p.m. (Grand Hotel 
Victoria.) 

Tuurspay, August 14.—COLOGNE. Visit the celebrated Cathedral and oiher sights, 
and leave by noon train for BRUSSELS. (Grand Hotel de l’Empereur.) 

Fripay, August 15.—At BRUSSELS. Visit the Cathedral, Art Gallery, Museums, ete., 
and travel by p.m. train (in one hour)to ANTWERP. Drive to the Cathedral to inspect Rubens’s 
two celebrated masterpieces, and embark on ** Red Star”’ steamer. 

Saturpay, August 16.—Sail from ANTWERP by Red Star steamer. 

N. B.—The return Ocean Tickets are available for returning by the Ioman Line from Liverpool, so 
members of this excursion can have their choice. 


Tvrespay, August 26.—Due back in NEW YORK. 

-_ These Vacation Tours are first-class in every respect. 
They are under the charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son 
for the European Tours, and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 
for the American Tours. 


If, for lack of time or for any other cause, the 
whole number of subscribers needed is not obtained, 


we shall allow $1.50 on each name secured 
toward paying for the summer tour selected. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 
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JULY 3, 1890. 


He: Motto for the Week: 


“Make yourself good; make others 
happy.” 


When the Cats Away, etc. 


HE reflex action of the recent Outing Number of 
The Christian Union upon the publisher has been 
excellent. He has gone to take an outing himself in the 
mountains of New England. We are certain that the 
wisdom of his vacation will show itself in the renewed 
brightness of his Desk after he has brought back to it 
the spiciness of the hemlock, the scintillations of the 
mountain waterfall, and the vigor and reliability of 
the granite cliffs. In the meantime, with the charac- 
teristic voracious editorial appetite for “space,” we, 
the editors, have seized on a couple of his columns for 
our own purposes. Our chief fear is that some justly 
indignant reader of the Desk may send to the “Growl- 
ery” a complaint of this poaching of ours on the pub- 
lisher’s preserves. To forestall such a complaint—for 
we want to “keep friends” with the publisher—we 
here lay our hands on our hearts and engage never to 
do this poaching again—until the publisher goes away 
the next time, and leaves his desk vacant and unlocked. 


The Smulery. 


A smile is often—we say often so as to be well 
within bounds—as good as a growl in its action as a 
spur to better work. The Christian Union has not 
hesitated to present some of the complaints of its char- 
acter and conduct which it has received from time to 
time. And so with a clear conscience it jots down 
some of the favoring smiles which it received during 
the month of June, modestly hoping that they won’t be 
entirely passed over by readers who are browsing 
about the paper to see what they can find that’s good : 


PirrsFiELD, Mass., June 1, 1890. 


Gentlemen : 

It is not often that so good a thing as The Christian Union 
comes due on one’s birthday, and so keeps a perpetual re- 
minder through the year before my eyes that it is one of the 
blessings for which “I thank the goodness and the grace 
which on my birth have smiled.’ J. W.R. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., June 17, 1890. 
The proverbial small boy in his composition at school has 
toli us that ** Salt is the stuff that makes potatoes taste bad 
when you don’t put any on,’’ and we have concluded The 
Christian Union is a kind of salt without which Sunday 
afternoon leisure loses much of its accustomed charm. 


H.N. L. 


DAVENPORT, Ia., June 18, 1890. 


Christian Union Co. : 

I am one of those cranks who believe that to-day is the best 
day the world has ever seen—that every number of The 
Christian Union is the best number yet printed. It does not 
sound well to say any person or thing is perfect, but “a 
feller”? can think The Christian Union is perfect, and it 
sounds well to himself. W. T. 


» 
BERRIEN Sprincs, Mich., June 19, 1890. 
Dear Christian Union: 
Yes, The Christian Union I regard as invaluable; am 
looking weekly for its coming, for, I think, some twenty years 
or more, and want it while I live. Has helped me so much in 


my Christian life. H. D. 
THE VACATION FUND. 
Previously acknowledged. $151 10 

“We Girls’ Society of King’s Daughters, 
10 00 
1 00 
1 00 
F. M. C., Cannon Falls, Minn............... 200 
Infant Class, Cong. Church, Montclair, N. J. 3 07 

HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
1 
$212 25 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OSTON and all Massachusetts are awaiting the 
report, which will probably be made before 
these lines are in type, of the two committees, rep- 
resenting the two branches of the State Legislature, 
which have been engaged in an investigation of 
alleged corrupt and improper means used by officers 
and agents to secure the enactment of a bill granting 
a charter tothe West End Street Railway Company 
of this city for the construction and operation of an 
elevated road within the city limits. There has been 
developed, in the course of the protracted hearings, 
a state of facts that fills the best classes of our citi- 
zens with shame, indignation, and alarm. 

What was proven is to this effect: The West 
End officers and agents employed an army of lobby- 
ists, at prices ranging from $10,000 down to $100, 
and by the aid of these retainers carried on a sys- 
tematic, comprehensive, and persistent scheme of 
bringing “influence” to bear upon the Legislature 
in behalf of the elevated railway measure. The 
names of some fifty of these lobbyists were given 
to the committee on the part of the House, and 
many of them were compelled to take the witness 
stand and submit to rigid examination and cross- 
examination. One and all of these men denied 
that they had used any but legitimate means in 
furthering their employer’s interest; but they were 
compelled to admit enough to show that a swarm 
of parasites is constantly fastening and fattening 
on the body politic. The president and other offi- 
cers of the corporation swore that they sought the 
services of the lobby because they had reason to 
believe that success would be impossible without 
that recourse. 

Personal solicitation of legislators, the manipu- 
lation of caucuses and elections in various parts 
of the State, the bringing to bear of indirect and 
secret pressure to secure votes for the bill, seemed 
to be regarded as eminently proper methods. Wine 
suppers costing from $12 to $15 for each person at 
table figured largely in the matter. The evidence 
showed the actual and undenied expenditure 
already of considerably over $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of winning legislative votes, and the incur- 
ring of obligations, more or less contingent, far 
beyond that sum. Taken at its least discreditable 
estimate, believing nothing not proved positively, 
and making all possible charitable allowances, the 
ugly fact stares us in the face that money enough 
in the hands of men unscrupulous enough seems to 
be more powerful on Beacon Hill than considera- 
tions of public welfare or personal self-respect. 


Since I last wrote you, school and college Com- 
mencements have been the order of the day, of 
almost every day, here as elsewhere. First in order 
of importance stands that of Harvard University. 
The past has been, judged by any tangible stand- 
ard, the most prosperous year in the long, eventful 
history of the oldest and greatest American school 
of liberal learning. Commencement Day this year 
was rendered notable by many things, among others 
by the appearance of Mr. C. G. Morgan as Senior 
class orator. The significance of the choice by his 
white classmates of a colored student for that 
exalted honor has been generally recognized. I 
have the best of reasons for saying that the color 
of his skin did not, but that his ability and scholar- 
ship did, lead to his selection. His performance 
last Wednesday justified expectation. 

Harvard is never bountiful in bestowing honor- 
ary degrees. This year there were but four per- 
sons who received the honorary degree of A.M., 
the best known of whom is Mr. R. W. Gilder, editor 
of the ‘Century.”’ Three persons, President Low, of 
Columbia College, Mr. H. C. Lea, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen, the English essayist, 
received the degree of LL.D. The Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, editor of The Christian Union, and Bishop 
Potter, of New York, received the degree of D.D. 

The speaking at the alumni dinner is always 
notable, and has never been more so than this year. 
Among the speakers were President Eliot, President 
Low, Mr. Stephen, Dr. Abbott, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, and Bishop Potter. The latter delivered 
the Phi Beta Kappa oration on Thursday. 


It was my privilege to attend this year the Com- 
mencement exercises of Abbott Academy for young 
ladies at Andover. That is the oldest incorporated 
school for the higher education of women in New 
England, and, I think, in the United States. It 
has always held a deservedly high rank, and never 
higher than now. Draper Hall, a magnificent build- 
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ing, erected at a cost of about $90,000, will be 
ready for occupancy at the opening of the fall term. 
I do not know where a gift of $10,000 could be put 
to better use than in lifting the last dollar of debt 
from this noble institution. M. C. A. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN BOSTON. 


UDGE Fallon, 2 Roman Catholic of Boston, who 
has been and still is a firm believer in the pub- 
lie school system, and has been for years on the 
Pablic School Board of Boston, ‘ast week resigned 
from the Board, on account of its action in approv- 
ing the use of certain school-books which contain 
statements offensive to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and, as he believes and maintains, untrue. We 
have not space to give here the particulars objected 
to; they are various historical statements, some of 
them certainly phrased in forms such as any Roman 
Catholic might well object to have taught his chil- 
dren. At our request a representative of The 
Christian Union in Boston called upon him for a 
statement of the grounds of his action, and we give 
it toour readers herewith. We have commented 
in another column on this resignation and on the con- 
troversy which has led to it. Here it may suffice 
to say that, in view of the Bible-in-schools decision 
in Wisconsin and the school controversy in Boston, 
it is clear that the subject of our public schools and 
their relation to the Roman Catholic Church is one 
on which every citizen ought to be well informed, 
and every Protestant well informed as to the views 
and feelings of his Roman Catholic brethren. 


JUDGE FALLON’S STATEMENT. 


Now, to begin with, I am so strong a believer in 
the public schools of this city that I have educated 
my own children in them. Two graduated yester- 
day at the Dorchester high school, both of them 
standing among the four best in the whole school ; 
one of them, a young girl only sixteen years of age, 
and, I think, the youngest child in the school, 
taking the first rank. 

When this trouble came up in the public schools, 
some two years ago, I was a member of the Com. 
mittee on High Schools, as well as a member of the 
Committee on Text-Books, and I wrote the report on 
the Travis case which was presented in the Board 
by the Committee on High Schools. In that report 
I used the following language, which states exactly 
how, in my judgment, public schools ought to be 
conducted : 


“ Our schools are established for the education of all 
our children. Any language, therefore, by our school 
teachers justly offensive to any class of our citizens, 
whether rich or poor, Catholic or Protestant, white 
or colored, cannot be too severely censured. Boston 
is too enlightened and just to tolerate in our schools 
what every educated man, nay, what every tolerably 
well-informed person in the community, knows to be a 
vile slander against Catholics. We condemn, in the 
most unqualified manner, both Mr. Travis’s definition 
of indulgences and his illustrations and explanations 
thereof. We are all convinced that immunity from 
instruction so objectionable in future will be suf- 
ficiently guaranteed by this declaration, by the re- 
moval of the text-book which we believe tended to 
mislead the teacher, and by the transfer of Mr. Travis 
to some field of duty in the English high school other 
than the one heretofore oceupied by him as a teacher 
of history.” 

I do not think there is any Protestant in this 
country who can object to the principle laid down 
in that report; and that is the principle which has 
always governed my action in dealing with the pub- 
lic schools: to make them such that all our children 
could be educated in them. 

Before the tidal wave of fanaticism set in two 
years ago, our schools were conducted substantially 
in accordance with principles which would make 
it possible for Catholic and other children to go to 
school and be educated together. All we want is 
to have our religion let alone. Stop slandering it 
in the public schools. If you will insist on slander- 
me our religion, then we will take our children out. 

e want peace; but our children shall not be in- 
doctrinated with such falsehoods and slanders as 
will make them detest their religion. If I believed 
half the slanders that Protestant bigots are ac- 
customed to fling at the Catholic Church, I should 
find it easier to be a Protestant. When the time 
comes that the schools are restored to their former 
position, we will support them. But when theCom- 
mittee voted, by 17 to 2, against my solemn protes- 
tations and prayers and entreaties, that the two 
most bigoted books I ever read should be used in 
the schools, and that the slanders they contain 
should be taught our Catholic children as true his- 


tory, I thought it time to resign. 


‘ 
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Summer Homes. 


NE Ww YORK. 


POPP POP POP POP OP A OB OP AP AD 


The Mansion House, 


— Park, Saratega Springs, Y., 


Hall, and is cooler and 
Address HANNAH T. PA 
ratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE FRONTENAC, 


ROUND ISLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, WN. Y., 
AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Opens June 26. For circulars, terms, &c., address 


JACKSON, N. 
The lronMountain House 


Now open for Summer Tourists. 

It has the best location of any hotel in Jackson. 
The table is exceptionally fine, and eervice the best. 
Bath-rooms, livery. telephone connections with West- 
ern Union office at Glen Station. Reduced rates for 
September. For circulars and diagrams address 


W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. | 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Included. 


18 SUMMER TOURS 


Mount Ay ke, 
Lake Memphre t. Andrews, N. B., 

Feoteciethe. the 8t John River, St. John, the Annap. 
olis Valley. the Land of Evangeline. Halifax, the coal 
regions o Nova Scotia, the Bras d’Or Lakes of Cape 
Breton Island, Charlottetown, Hudson River. Sara. 
toga, Lake Geo e, Lake Coemnpieie. Ausable Chasm, 
the Adirondack Mountains, Lake Placid, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Mauch Chunk, Watkins Glen, Niagara Falis, the 
Thousand Islands, Newport rt. R. L.. Trenton Falls, etc. 

In addition to above, tive Trips to the Yellow- 
stone National Park-July 17 and 31, August l4 

and 28, and «eptember 11. 

ursion over the Pacific Rail- 
way and to Alaska—July | 


Bend for descriptive circulars, d ing 
whether book of ** Eighteen Summer Teurs,”’ = 
pene 7 National Park trips, or Alaska excursion, is 

esired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Best ticketing facilities. Select Parties at frequent 
intervals. Programme free; Gaze’s ** Gazette,”’ 5 


cent 
HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger for the New Nile 


(Established 1844.) 940 B roadway. New York. 
General Steamship and R’y Office 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM, 


Adjacent to Watkins Glen. 


This v 
June 1 I 189 
Locate 


dona ciut epegsooting thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Surrounded by Pine forests and 
n 


near the famous Wat 
Will be equipped with the most thera 
ermal, Moliere, Saline and 
so Massage 


No Malaria. 


Beautiful views, charming walks and drives, Bois air, boati 


Modern improvements: Klevator, Electric 
Por terms and other particulars, address 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N. Y. 


= Sostiiution, under the medical management of experienced physicians, will open for guest 


wedish Movements, Calisthenica, and all forms of Electri city 
valuable mineral springs, including Saline, Iron, Sediine, and Sulphur waters. 


appliances, including Turkish, Russian, Roman, 


etc. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, January 24, 1994. 
The Trusteet,in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom 
pany, submit the following Statement of ts affaira 
on the 3lst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 
1889, to Slat December, 


Pre mae 
1899... 
Total Marine Premiumas...............++++_ $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889.. $4, 144,943 13 
the same 


lst Jan- 


ew York 
other Btocks.... 4,315 
ks and otherwise... 2,064,400 
ans due the Company, 


Bills Receivable. ...: 


Bix cent. interest on the 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 


The of the issue of 1885 will 
be redee somes one to the holders thereof ty 
legal re ves, on and the 
Fourth of Feb ruary next, from which date all in - 

est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
pa time of payment, and 

*A dividend of For per cent. is declared on the net 


earned pre y for the car enaies 
Slet for certificates will 

issued on Ray 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST 
CHARLES D. LEVERICGH 


H. WEBB, 


HENRY EK. HAWLEY 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Viice-Presiden: 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President * 


NEVER-BREAK” 


STEEL COOKING UTENSILS. 

A complete revolution. Every house- 
keeper wants them. Always nice, always 
clean ; long looked for, here at last. Ask 
your dealer for them, or write for illus- 
trated price list. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


For Churches : BELLS 


WALTER'S SANITARIU 


The Great Health Resort of Pennsyivale 


WALTER'S PARK, 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 


N the mountains above 

Wernersville, on Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railioad, 
two hours from Philadelphia 
four hours from New York, 
six hours from Washirgton, 
cverlooking the famed Leb- 
anon Valley, and commanding 
a v.ew which for extent and 
loveliness is seldom equaled. 
The Sanitarium is situated in 
an extensive natural Park of 
three hundred acres of mount- 
ain and valley, forest and 
glen, bubbling springs and 
babbling brooks. Its groves 
are extensive and attractive, 
of pine, cedar, dogwood, 
chestnut. Gymnasium, bowl- 
ing, beating, croquet, tennis, 
are among its amusements. 
Orchards, gardens, vineyard, 
livery, dairy, contribute to its 
comforts. The Sanitarium 
has been built for its present 
purposes by its present man- 
agers, not as a financial vent- 
ure, but to answer the wants 
of the physician who had con- 


health tothe invalid by processes which promcte and mairtain health in the well. 


ceived the plan of recovering 


Its methods are equally adapted to sick or well. 


Baths of varied kinds—Roman, Electric, Galvanic—Massage, Electricity, Movements, a well-regulated Dietary, are amorg 
its appliances. The building is five stories in height, three hundred feet front. Electric bells to all principal rooms. Heating, by steam 


and open grates, and ventilation have been perfected at great expense. 


ances of a well-regulated Sanitarium, with many things of importance found nowhere else. 


MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wil) 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 


Chicago, Rock Island Pacific RY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
Free Reclining 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, 
dall DES Iw] 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
Chair and from 


or Tickets, Ma informa- 
a apply at any Ticket Office, or address 


E. JOHN, SEBASTIAN, 
"| Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
OHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed ag the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental enulysis, together with the eal. 
uabie aid extended by the Academy 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a resu)t 
not before attained), and to concen- 


trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
deyree its restorative and inviorating qualities, freo 
the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 


22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y¥. 


from 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH T TUBS* 


Sek Siz, NEWYORK. 
SEND FOR Price List — ILLUSTRATED. ~ 


Hydraulic Elevator—indeed, all the conveniences and appli F-. 
Address Rost. WALTER, M.D., as above. BL 


AS SEEN RY THos. 
STEVENS AND THE 
HAWK - Eye. — A 
handsomely illus- 
trated booklet of 
36 pages, in which 
Mr. Stevens relates 
some of his most 
interesting experi- 
ences upon the ex- 
pedition in search 
of Stanley. A valu- 
able commentary 
on the vast moun- 
tain Kilima-nijaro, 
the tribes, customs, 
personnel of an Af- 
rican expedition, 
African game, etc., 

with fine engrav- 


Stings and Hawk- 
photograph, 
t-paid to any address on receipt of 2) cts. T iE 
K CAMERA CO,, Bostoy, elphia or Chicago. 


| 
will Of from nine to twenty-one days’ duration and includ. | 4 
house is delightfully situated, one mile from Town | 0.9 7, y 
Returns of 
| miums and Ex- 
PONSOS... $705,987 75 
NEW ENGLAND. The Compan has the follo : 
United . 
SS COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
Real Estate FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JO6- 
estimated EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
452,990 4 | CLT X, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP'NGS 
TR 271,871 © and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
Amount. 107.576 24 from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
Peres)? 07,576 24 and DODGE CITY, and Palace Bleeping Oars be- 
Care 
, COUN- 
OIL BLUFFS an MAHA. with FREE Reclin- 
ing Ohair Oar to NORTH PLATTE (Web.), and 
| between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLA, via Bt. Joseph, or Kan- 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
| daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Galt 
Lako, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
| The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
| tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
. D. JONES, 
points an City. ugh Chair Car and 
EO ae gt ae \ | ALA. RAVEN Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
| | JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES | Falls via Bock Island. The Favorite Line to 
| JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
WM. STURGIB, LAWRENCE TURNORE, Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
| = | MIN ELD ALD Wh, The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
4 } EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, 
< WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC cinnati and other Southern points. 
| 
| 4 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. al 
[Any sending an inguiry on any sul- FOR THE TOILET 


subscriber ng 
ject to The Christian Umon, accompanied with a 
yostage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
Ihe columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
he — will be given as promptly as practi- 


In your issue of April 3, in Inquiring 
Friends column, you say: “* The starting- 
voint of all right conception of Christ is that 
* was truly and thoroughly human in ai/ 
points ;”’ ** Every notion of his divine glory 
that does not square with this is false ;” that 
nowhere does Jesus say that is in him 
otherwise than as spirit and life ; that God 
is in all to whom he has given spirit and life, 
ete. IL should like to ask what your idea is 
of his conception ; was he begotten in a super- 
natural way or not? I cannot see the differ- 
ence between your idea of Christ and Robert 
Elsmere’s, if I get your idea correctly. It is 
easy to see that Mr. Abbott is not himself 
the author of the answers to Inquiring Friends, 
as it is plain from his sermons that he be- 
lieves quite differently in some points from 
the editor of that column. M. 

Mr. Abbott’s views as represented in 
editorials and sermons are those of The 
Christian Union. Underlying them is 
his faith that man is a true image of God ; 
and, therefore, a true man is truly divine. 
[t is because we are less than men that 
we are undivine. 


«EF, S. A."—We thank you for your 
letter. You will find in the “ Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” recognized by 
scholars as a product of Jewish-Christian 
disciples in the first half of the second 
century, the following rule for baptism 
where water was deficient : “ Pour water 
upon the head thrice, into the name of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.” As a historical legitimation of 
more than one mode of baptism, this is 
the most ancient. As a historical prece- 
dent for the exercise of Christian liberty 
in the mode of baptism, it is also unim- 
peachable. 


A friend insists that because we speak of a 
jhysician as Dr. Smith, it is proper to say 
co Smith. He says itis just as reasonable 
to say Dr. Mr. Smith as Rev. Mr. Smith. 
Mr. is a superfluity, and he says there is 
no good reason for using it. Is his claim 
reasonable 

Your friend not only violates the com- 
mon law of polite society, but makes a 
grammatical blunder in claiming that it 
is proper to say “ Rev. Smith,” and that 
the expression “Dr, Mr. Smith” is as 
correct as “* Rev. Mr. Smith.” Doctor, 
Bishop, Captain, General, Senator, are 
nouns, and are titles in themselves. Rey- 
erend and Honorable are adjectives quali- 
fying the noun or title “ Mister,” which 
is given by universal consent to every 
gentleman. Your friend fell into his error 
by forgetting that “reverend” is an ad- 
jective, while “doctor ” is a noun, 


l)o you know of a book of reference for 
Lotanists giving the derivatives and meaning 
of generie and specitic names of plants, and 
.ome interesting accounts of 

* 


Ilenderson’s “ Handbook of Plants ” 
(Peter Henderson & Co., New York ; pp. 
110). 


Anent a paragraph in your issue of this 
week, permit me to say that after a residence 
in England of half a century | never heard 
the word *‘sea’’ pronounced “ say,”’ except 
by Irishmen, nor do I think such pronuncia- 
tion ever obtained there. The lines quoted 
from the well-known hymn only serve to 
show a faulty rhyme, very common in the 
old hymn writers. For example: 

** When from the chambers of the east 

His morning race begins, 
He never tires nor stops to rest, 
But round the world he shines.”’ 


As well might one argue from_these lines 


No better preparation can be had than 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. All who use it speak of 
its merits in the highest terms and place it, 
as a dressing, far beyond anything else of 
the kind. It imparts to the hair a beautiful 
silken lustre and a fine fragrance, prevents 
baldness, and restores gray hair to its orig- 
inal color and texture. 

“For five years I was troubled with a 
disease of the scalp, which caused the hair 
to become harsh and dry and to fall out in 
such large quantities as to threaten com- 
plete baldness. Ayer’s Hair Vigor being 
Strongly recommended to me, I began to 
apply this preparation, and before the firs‘ 
bottle was used the hair ceased falling out 
and the scalp was restored to its former 
healthy condition.”—Francisco Acevedo, 
Silao, Mexico. 

“IT have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and have 
received more satisfaction from it than from 
any other hair dressing I ever tried.” — 
C. E. Wooster, Westover, Md. 

“TI use Ayer’s Hair Vigor constantly, and 
find it excellent.’”—T. C. O’Brien, Fort 
Keogh, Montana. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes® 
A necessity in every home, 
Tnvalnable in the aiek 


FOR AND 
IN FANTS NVALL DS. 


FOOD 


THE ON 


ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 

wm CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 

A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


f book," The Care and Feedingof 
SEND) mailed tree to any sddrees. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Masa, 


Hay Fever, 
Influenza, 


CURES 


KIRK’S | ASTHMA|REMEDY : 


Price $1.00 


Send for free # 
Druceists| QUICKLY. 


sample. 
or by mail. ENTION PAPER.) 
E. K. Kirk Mfr. Co., 94 Street, N.Y. 


that it was once common in England for 
shines to be pronounced “ shins.”’ G. 5. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


The Original--Most Soluble. ; 
Ask your Grocer forit,take noother. [65¢ 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


A Perfect Liquid om / 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard ahd 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


SIX SOLID SILVER SPOONS 


GIVEN GRATIS 


To Each Reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


who orders a Mammoth “Sweet Home” Box, and 
agrees to recommend “Sweet Home’’ Soap—provided the 

oap is found all we claim—to three or more friends. 
The box contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” 
Soap, enough to last an average family one year, finest 
made for all household purposes; also five boxes—3 cakes 
each—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfum- 
ery, sachet powder, toilet requisites, etc., but best of al? 


You get the Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons, (giver to introduce our 
Soaps) plain pattern. will last a life time. Such 
as your grandmother used. 


These spoons are so valuable we could not possibly afford to put 
them in every box, but we are giving them only for a short time 
to the readers of a few high class publiCations whose influence is 
especially valuable to us. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars payable 
after 30 days’ trial ; (only one box sold to a family). If 
not satisfactory, we take goods back and make no charge 
for what you have used. We sell only direct from fac- 
tory to family. (No middlemen), Weare reliable, ask 
your banker. Order now, you run no risk. 


Cy Some people prefer to send cash with order; we do not ask it, but in : 
such cases we place one Solid Silwer Sugar Spoon in the box (in ad- - 


dition to the tea spoons and all the other extras) and ship same day - 
the order is received, all other orders being filled in their regular turn. 


J. LARKIN & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Factories : Seneca, Meacock, 


Established 187s. 
and Carroll Streets, 


91,000 Boxes sold in 1285. 


fia) 


BOVIN 


nently relieve or mitigate the worst features of nervous 
prostration, consumption, wasting of old age, weakness 
from any cause, Brain fatigue, Dypepsia, and all intestinal 


NE by its powerful and concentrated 


food properties alone, will perma- 


troubles. Its wonderful blood-making qualities will insure 
perfect nutrition, increased appetite, and better digestion. 


USE BOVININE in all conditions of acute or chronic 


illness. 


NEW | Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 

find it difficult to keep their Cee 

handsoff. Spells words of two, 

NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 

SEX. . WESTON & CO., R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 


enue, cor. Thirty-ninth 8t., New York, uses a 
427 LOCUST ST., late for the inserti teeth that 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
ARVEL. 


. ral or on is 
beautiful in a and prevents any 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dppearance unpleasant 
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